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Price, | Single 


a When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
ou saw them advertised in the NEwW-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The Singing-Class Season. 


. THK TEMPLE. $9.00 per dozen. 
A new Singing-school, Convention, and Choir 
Book: by Dr. W. O. PERKINS. Asa Choir Book, equal to 
any of the largest ones. Asa Singing-school Book, better 
than the cheaper and smaller ones, since it has much 
more music; that is, 130 of new Songs arid Glees, 
and 150 pages of the best efrical Tunes and Anthems, 
Specimen copies mailed, post-free, for $1.00. 


saber also THE VOICE OF WORSHIP ($9.00 
recently advertised; JOHNSON’s NEW 
iernop FOR SINGING-CLASSES, an excellent book 
($6.00 per — and L O. Emerson’s ONWARD ($7.50 
perdoz.) Sen for Specimens, Catalogues, or Circulars. 
Just out. STUDENTS’ LIFE IN SONG. 
1.50. With introduction by CHARLES DUDLEY WAR- 
NER. 115 0f the jolliest of College Songs. A capital 
book for social singing. 


Justout. THE VOICE AS A MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT, by ©. H. 8. Davis, M.D. (37 cts.) 
An invaluable treatise on the cnstruction and manage- 
ment of the voeal organs. With plates. 

Just out, The last number of Tage Musica. Recorp. 
Send 6 cts. for one number; $2 00 ryear, “ Wouldn’t 
be without it for five times the price.” 

@LIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 


SAUVEUR 
ScHooL OF IMMODERN LANGUAGES 


To be reopened October ist, in Boston and Cambridge, 
by MARIE MEHLBACH and MARTHE CHATELAIN. 
Applications can be made at CARL ScHatnHOF’s Book 
Store, 146 Tremont 8t., or at the Scheel, 3 Beacon St. 


MASS. NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 


28 Scheel St., Boston. 


Examination for admission on Wednesday, Oct. 1, at 
11 A.M. For particulars and circulars apply to the 
Curator. Evening Classes commence ber 1, 
at 7 P.M. No entrance examination. 236 b 


You can make from $25 to 
TEAC H E RS ! $100 very easily, and in genuine 
educational work; that is, you can “ do good and | e 
money.” The “SCHOLAR’S COMPANION” is a 
splendid paper at 50 cents a year, and it will be taken 
by nine out of ten families. It will interest your schol- 
arsamazingly. We are going to have 1000 subscribers, 
and shall pay liberally those who aid us. Send 10 cents 
for samples and ulars. E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 
17 Warren Street, N. Y. 336 tf 


Teachers’ Institutes, 


Under the direction of the 
MASSACHUSETTS "BOARD OF EDUCATION > 
will be held as follows: 


At Stoughton, Thursday and Friday, Sept. 18 and 19 
“ Southampton, “ ad 
“ Eastham, “ “ “ 93 24 
Charlemont, “ “ “ 30 381 


Also at MANSFIELD and EDGARTOWN,—time not yet 
fixed. 

The School Committees of the neighboring towns are 
earnestly invited to suspend their schools, and, with 
their teachers, to attend the sessions of the Institutes. 


J. W. DICKINSON, Secretary. 
E. A. HUBBARD, Agent. 
Boston, Aug. 20, 1879, 235 ¢ 


Important to Teachers of Modern Languages 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR ‘“‘ READERS.” 


FIRST FRENCH READING LESSONS. 
Embracing the Belation of French te 
English and the Word-formation 
n the French Language. 

By ALFRED HENNEQUIN, M.A., 

Of the University of Michigan ; Uahor of carious works 
on the Modern Languages. 

The above work is intended to facilitate the acquire- 


ment of an extensive Vocabulary, and presents numer- 
ous features of the study of the language —" new 


— 


helpfal to hers and ents. Cloth. 
$1.25 Address THE ANN ay 
NTING AND 
Arbor, Michi PUBLISHIN COMPANY, 


CHERS SHOULD EXAMINE 


Educational “Publications 


— oF 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth Ave., New York, 
WHICH INCLUDE 


HMart’s German Classics for Students. “ Her- 
mann and Dorothea,” $1; “ Piccolomini,’”’; $1.25; 
Goethe’s Prosa, $1; “ Faust,”’ $1.25. 

“The only properly edited German texts yet issued 
for the use of students.”—Prof. Wm. Fiske, Cornell. 
Kliemm’s Poesie fur Hausund Schule. $1.25. 

“ An excellent collection, and a model of dainty ty- 
pography.’’—Journal of Education. 
English Classics fer Schools. 

8vo, $1.50. 

“ Most admirable selections.”"—Bishop Doane. 

An excellent work,” — The Rev. Dr. De Koven, 
Brackett’s Peetry for Heme and School. 

16mo, $1.25, 

“ An idea carried out with discrimination and intel- 
ligence.”—N. Y. Nation. 


Chadbourne’s Natural Theology. 


President Bascom’s Text-Books on Mental 
Science. Per vol., $1.75. 


Prof. Day’s Text-Books on Mental Science. 
Per vol., $1.50. 


Pref. Sturtevant’s Economics. $1.75. 
wygeigens Hills True Order of Studies. 


Putnam’s Art Hand-Beoks. 4 volumes, each 
50 cents. 


Putnam's Hand-Books of Histery. 9 vols. 
75 ets. and $1.00. , 


Thwing’s American Celleges. $1.00. 


Putnam’s Elementary Science Series. 30 
vols. 75 cents. 


Paws Advanced Science Series. 16 vols., 
1.25. 


er ae Series of Atlases. 16 vols., 75 cts, to 
16.00. 


Send for complete Catalogue. 236 a 
LANCUACES. 


Engagements desired for instruction in German and 
French by A. C. BUTTNER, author of the new “ Brief 
German Grammar in German,” teacher in Dr. Gan- 
nett’s, St. Margaret’s, and other Schools. Highest 
references. Address Friiulein A. C. BUTTNER, 154 
Tremont Street, Boston. 236 a 


— 


Preparation for Warvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 
trance and for term and final examinations, ye 
tuition and by correspondence ; also for the Supervi- 

gentlemanly {youth preparing for or 
Oaford can now be received in the "fancit . Terms for 
instruction by correspondence, $50 for 24 lessons. 

234 129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 


GERMAN. 


J. F, STEIN begs leave to announce to his friends 
and patrons that he is ready to resume teaching of Ger- 
man. His large experience in seoeming (for ten years 
in several Boston High Schools) enables him to give 
instruction in a thorough manner, and to the best ad- 
van of his students. Conversation in German a 
special feature of the lessons. 

For particulars address J. F. STEIN, 

234 '¢ (1) 10 Lambert St., Boston Highlands. 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE VOCAL PROCESS 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT 
THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
Enclose 25 cts. in e-stamps. rculars (Singers’ 
and and sent free. Address 
210 OHN HOWARD, 39 Union 8q., N. Y. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. The Fall Term 
opens Sept. 20th. Cal on 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Prest. 


School of Vocal Art, 


For Reading, Oratory, and Personation. 


MOSES T. BROWN, 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY, TUFTS COLLEGE, 
Will receive at his rooms, at the St. James Hotel, a lim- 

ited number of advanced students in Elocution. 189 


A FINISHED |The Hew England Conservatory 
MUSICAL BOSTON, employing 


75 Eminent Professors, 
EDUO ATION Has a reputation unequaled for 
| furnishing a COMPLETE MUSICAL 
EDUCATION at merely nominal rates, combined with 
RARE collateral advan . For ppeapertns address 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 228 


Cc. 8. COL BY, 149 (A) Tre- 
ELOCUTIO Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, snd 
Faculty of School of Oratory 186 


HENESS-SAUVEUR INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES 
Open from Sept. 1, 1879, to May 1, 1880, for the study of 
» ancient and modern. For particulars apply 
to Director, ARNOLD ZUELLIG, Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


The Three Pronunciations of Latin: 


Roman, Continental, English. 


M. M. FISHER, D.D., 


Professor of Latin, University of Missour!. 


An Account of the Three Methods, with Arguments in Favor of the 
English.---Usage in England and America, with Letters 
from Distinguished Latin Scholars. 


“The ablest argument I have yet seen 
from any pen against the new Latin pro- 
nunciation.” — EZ. R. Humphreys, LL. D., 
ical schol 

“A book that every classical scholar 
should read.” — Hiram Orcutt, A. M., New 


Hampshire. 


Or the Author 
CoLuMBus, Mo. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 
Address 


New-England Publishing Co., 


“ Careful and learned research.”— Daily 
Advertiser, Boston. 

“ A volume that no professor of Latin 
can afford to do without, whatever may 
be his favorite mode of pronunciation.” 
—Am. Jour. of Education, St. Louis. 


F. B. SNOW, 


16 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON. 


235 
Chautauqua Li 
Sour youd’ ‘orty minutes’ reading a 
day. Annual fee, fifty cents. The scheme ap- 
ae = by eminent educators. ‘The year begins 
October. —— may join up to October 81. 
} ress 
VINCENT, Plainiield, N. J. 


Slew School Aids, 


Merits, Checks, Certificates,— superior to Rec- 
ords, maperte, and Prizes. Millions now in use, with 
enthusiastic appreval of Teachers, Parents, 
Pupils. Specimens for six cents. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Pubs., 
P. O. Box 3,445. 30 East 14th St., N.Y. 


MR. AND MRS. BURR'S 
First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 

Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillin rday. The 
of the house include ‘and Dinin 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous B 
rooms. Established twenty years. Much frequented 
by Americans. 210 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art Journal. Twenty per 
cent, below Agents’ prices. 

Albums and Bibles made to order, All magazines, 
plain, 50 cents. Part-book publications bought, sold, 
and Shakespeare’s, Scott's, and 
works for sale. fF. J. BARNARD, 

236(1) 162 Washington St., cor. Cornhill, Boston, 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
Scripture Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 

A never-ending source of delight to the little ones, 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secular. Once tried, they will be found indispen- 
able. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 
samples and price-list free to any teachers or agents 
sending us their address. 

SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. Elegant, new, and appropriate 
designs. Samples and prices furnished on application, 

J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Manufact’g Pubs., 


Established 1830. [218 tf) Boston, Mass, 


THE RAINDROP. 


A Monthly ine of entertaining waning for 
young people. This is a handsome quarto§magazine of 
pages, printed in ty - clear type. The language is 
30 plain, simple, and direct, that even the youngest 
er can readily understand it. Even grown-up peo- 
ple find it very pleasant reading. On account of the 
simple and easy lan, e, free from all involved con- 
structions, it is especially adapted to the use of deaf- 
mutes. A fine plate of the Manual Alphabet used by 
mutes is on one of the covers. The subject-matter con- 
sists entirely of stories, and nothing of a transient na- 
ture is inse . Itis just such a magazine as ail intel- 
nt and cultivated people would like to place in the 
ands of their children. Those subscribing are sure to 
get the full value of their money. Terms, $1.00 a 
vear. Send 10c. for a specimen number, Address THE 
RAINDROP, Turtle Creek, Allegheny (o., Pa. 235 p 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts. New York, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES, 
Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 203 2z 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
** [I,—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
¢ Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut S., Philadelphia. 
JOSEPB *ENTMAYER, 
Ms 


‘TURER OF 


Microscopes alcroscopic Appar alus, 
147 FOURTH STREET, 
“{LADELPHIA. 
FROM §50 TO $1,000. 
Catalogues on application. 


a” USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the  fonaee article. For terms and 
lirections for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. VW. Sil- 
icate Book Sinte Ce., 191 Fulton St., N 


F\RUBE’S NUMBER CARDS. First and Second. $3 
hundred; sam 6c. NICHOLS & HALL, 32 Brom- 


.¥. 


field St., or Ginw & TH, 13 Tremont Pl., Boston, 
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MICROSCOPES, 


From 40 cts. to $1350 each: x Mounti 
implomente and Materials, ana Pre Objects 
eve ption 
LOWEST PRICES. 
Import Duty 
epeckalty. r splendid Illustrated and Priced 
logue o 146 pages mailed free on application. 


R. & J. BECK, Manu 
268 1016 Chestnut St., 


PRATT & CO., 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 & 144 GRAND 8T., NEW YORK, 
Manuiact’rs of the celebrated 
“Triumph” & Triumph Study” 
SCHOOL DESKS, 


Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 pages and 


over 300 illustrations. 285 
ESE 298 

C> 
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© 
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LPHA DUSTLESS CRAYONS, cheaper than chalk,white 
and clean. Send for sample to BAKER,PRATT & Co., 
School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 


Free for Institutions of Learning, a 
Cata- 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 
School and Laboratory Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 


Received First Prize at{ A very large stock of first- 
a hia for class APPARATUS; for sale 
Barcetient at lowest rates forbest goods. 
inish and for have no partner 
and Rare Chemicals. 212 


EDUCATION. 


“ THIS ONE THING I Ly = 
J. DAVIS WILDER 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


Brown, Drab, Gray, de Wilder's iLiguid Slating. 


Blackbeard urfaces of all colors made on new 
or old walls, and old ones put in perfect and thorough- 
ng repair, in every part of the world. Circulars con- 
Soinitg references. —« cards of all colors sent free. 


Prices and terms Shunee he most reasonable. 189e0w 


NE 


Jas. W.Queen & Co. 


F ULTO! ONST 

L OPTICAL & Py 


AGEN 
B2 J. Beck Lonvon. 


W.e& L.E.Gurcey. 


Correspondence solicited. Terms reasonable. 


‘236 b eow 


E. S. RITCH 


1850 Tremont 


St., Boston, 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrate al Catalogue sent free, on application. 


HILL’S 


Folding Book-Case 


FOR LIBRARIES. 


If you want to conduct your 
Sanieg School Library so 


Save Time, 
Save Trouble, 
Save Expense, 
Save all Writing, 
Save the Loss of Books 


and make the labor of ex- 
changing volumes a pleasant 
task instead of a piece of 
drudgery,—if you want to ‘ 

your work as a Li- 
bracken | with the accuracy of 
a Bank Cashier,—if you want 
to ruh this important de- 
partment with the system 
with which a railroad is run, 
—in a word, if you want to 
make use of the very sim- 
plest and best method 
ever devised for working a = 
Sunday School Library, and ——s 
thereby secure all the above- 
named and many other de- 


ii 
bi 
| 
if 
Hf 


cided advantages, then USE 
HILL’S FOLDING BOOK- A 
CASE. Address — 
School, Hall, and Office ___. THE GOLD MEDAL= 
‘PARIS: HXPOSITION -1878:' 


Of the most improved 
terns. The Faancnes is the 
only bolted and braced Schoo} 
Desk, and has no equal. 


ALFRED A. CHILDS & CO., 
Picture Frame A Fine Art 


MAKERS, DEALERS, 
235 4 PARK 8T., BOSTON. e 


IR ON THE HEARTH. 
WARMING & VENTILATION, 
OMS A SPE 1A TY. 
Open pure and anyon ines, 
Burns equally well hard or soft coal or wood. 
Recommended by highest scientific authorities. 


Used by Editor of the National Jour. of Education.) 
d for ‘OPEN SIV circular and testimonials to 


UsT FREE. Com- 

plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St.. New Vork 128 vy 


$72 A $12 a day at home easily mate. Costly 
Address Truk & Co., Augusta, Me. 


THROUGHOUT: 


JOSEP To 


FAVORITE -NUMBERS+303.332 404,1 70351 WITH) 
GILLOTTS OTHER -STYLES—S0LD-B 


RONG 


SR EXCELLENCE IN 


DEALERS 


Joun N. ELMORE, H. E. RicHArps, M.D. 


ELMORE & RICHARDS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Chemical 
APPARATU 


Bohemian, German, and French Chemists’ Glass and 
Porcelain Ware, Pure Chemicals, Minerals, etc. Cata- 


togues on application. 4 Murray St., NEW YORK. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND H. B. & W. O. 
CHEMICAL. | ([HAMBERLAIN, 
APPARATUS, Manfacturers and 
Importers, 
Every Variety. 26 BromfielaSt., Boston, 


ASK FOR 


ESTERBROOK’S 


73 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N, J. 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 


191 Greenwich Street, ITE W YORK, 
Manuf.’s, Dealers, and Importers of 


CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 


SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &., &c. 


Large New Priced Catalogue 
Sent free on receipt of 12 221 


Brain and Nerve Food. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHATES cures Sleeplessness 
and all derangements of the Nervous System; restores 
Enfeebled Digestion, ES strength and vigor in place 
of weakness and lassitude, and re-invigorates the over- 
worked brain. . CROSBY, 

666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


160,000 packages have 
2i4a 


ta For sale by dr its. 
been prescribed by physicians. 


SUOKEVE  Founory. 


with the best Rotary for 
, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, 
, ete, Pully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Tipr, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 


CAUTION ! 


The “‘ Best” Ink-Well. 


Do not be deceived by advertisements of inferior Wells 
under this or similar The genuine “ 
INK-WELL, indorsed by Principals of Boston Normal 
and Grammar Schools, was invented and is owned and 
manufactured in Boston only. Send for circulars to 

A. D. ALBEE, Gen’! Agent, 
Ne. 662 Washington St., Boston. 


See page 13 of JOURNAL, July 10,1879. 230d eow 


HUNT BROTHERS, 
N 


ew-England General Managers 


— FOR — 


THE ESTEY ORGAN 


THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


608 Washingten Street, BOSTON. 


UBSCR IBERS to THE JOURNAL should 

send for new Premium 

List an RIBE! copies, fi among 

Teaches friends. Splendid Premiums are 

on the list. Address THos. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. Mass. 231 


W ins 


Beat Known. 1824, 


AVO | D the annoyance of chalk-dust by usin & 
drews Dustless Eraser. Most durable 

er in market. Send 15c. for sample to BAKER, Puart 

& Co., School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand St, 


OODLAN 


Jansen, McC furs 


ECONOMY CO. CORNER 


Cc. H. DENISON’S 


ECONOMY INDEX. 


[Patented Nov. 20, 1877.] 

Reference by a Single Motion 
To the exact book, letter, or subject wanted, in mate 
aries, directories, catalogs, bibles, 

SAVES HALF THE T 
IN CONSULTING BOOKS OF REFEREN CE. 
Dietionary Hunting No Longer a Drudgery. 

APPLIED TO NEW OR OLD BOOKS. 
SAVES ITS COST EACH YEAR, 
In wear of Reference Books,—worn out, not by read- 


ing, but “ finding the place.” After thoro trial a large 
city indexed every diction in its schools, simply for 
the economy in wear of books. 


See descriptive circulars for strongest endorsement 
of the highest authorities. 


ECONOMY CO., Boston, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


LABOR-SAVING DEVICES FOR READERS AND WRITERS, 


Offices, 32 Hawley St. Store, 27 Franklin St._| 


| 
. 
| 
< « | | 
| i 
IS THE 
Ty 4 
On im j Rs 0 T 
New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 
_ 
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THE HEROES OF EARTH. 
BY JEAN HALL. 


The blush of the morn gently stole o’er the sky, 

As through the bright gate of our God, swiftly, came 
An angel of light, from his glory on high, 

To earth, of its heroes to gather each name. 


No mortal could see the fair form of the pure, 
Nor ear list the sound of his beautiful wing; 

No scene of the earth could e’en tempt or allure, 
From work, that his Master had sent him to bring. 


He studied the stories of battles, the lives of the dead; 
He gazed on the strife of the living awhile, 

Their volumes of joys and of sorrows he read; 
He paused o’er the mourning and weary and vile; 


He stood in compassion and deepest of thought, 

And watch’d till his scroll from his fingers was lost; 
With sorrow the Father in Heaven he sought, 

And told of the anguish his mission had cost, 


He prayed for release from a task of such weight, 
But , in his answer, most sternly forbade; 

And then did the angel repass the bright gate 
Though slowly he came, as if weary and sad. 


Again did he turn to the earth and its strife; 
The view, in a vision, before him outspread, 
And clearly he saw of sad mortals’ brief life 
The noblest and best of the strife that they led. 
He gathered the names of the heroes of earth, 
And wrote on his heart their rich tribute of praise; 
And victors in fame did he count of great worth,— 
Not strivers for glory in life’s rugged ways; 


The fearless, who silently bore their defeat, 
And crushed their own lives in the duty of God; 
Who longed for the grave to give rest to their feet, 
Who wondered if God even saw where they trod; 


Ah! these were the names that he wrote on his heart,— 
The silent and noble and brave of the earth; . 
And these, that he set for the glory apart, 
And told to the Lord in yon Heaven, their worth. 


Stockton, Cal., 1879. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


PracticaAL Epucation.—The general education of 
the day certainly cannot be said to be perfect in its 
methods, or the best possible means to the end sought. 
We teach boys book-keeping when we expect them to 
become clerks; Latin and Greek, when we intend them 
toenter the learned professions. But what do we teach 
gitls, who are to become mothers and housewives, or, it 
may be, who will need to become domestic servants ? 
— Baltimore (Md.) Sun. 

Nrep or Seconpary Scuoouts.—The great desire 
of many benevolently-disposed rich men seems to be to 
found higher schools, in which professional courses shall 
be established ; but while we need a certain number of 
these, we need a much larger number of schools like 
Phillips Academy, at Andover, or Williston Seminary, 
at Easthampton. We fail to recall the name of a really 
first-class academy, well endowed, west of the Hudson. 
As soon as a school becomes a respectable academy it 


assumes the name of university. Two or three great 
universities will be all we shall really need for a genera- 
tion to come, while a thousand well-endowed academies 
will not meet the demands of our times after the next 
twenty-five years.—Barnes’ Ed. Monthly. 


Mission or Our ScHoons. —If it be true that the 
prosperity of a republic is in the direct ratio of the re- 
plenishment of its middle classes, of the abundance and 
facility in the indefinite recruiting of these classes, then 
the high school of the United States, whatever it may 
cost, is the best investment of national capacity that can 
Possibly be made.—Daily Sentinel, Hazleton, Pa. 

Trux Sprrir or Proeress. — Persons often cling, 
With the utmost pertinacity, to the specific practices 
and exact views of one who accomplished some noble 
Work in a past age, and whom they justly venerate, for- 
getting that a progressive mind like his could not 
have remained stationary through all the interven- 


ing time, but would have marched onward and applied 
its genius in different ways to new surroundings. But 
he who imbibes the spirit of such an one, and embodies 
it in the forms of active endeavor suitable to the pres- 
ent time and to his own special sphere, is the one who 
truly follows his example, and renders him the truest 
honors.—Philadelphia Ledger. 

MECHANICAL Epucation.—We believe that the el- 
ements of mechanical work in general can be taught in 
many of our schools to advantage. That is to say, that 
in our city schools two hours a week could be employed 
in teaching the pupil how to work on wood, leather, 
and iron, with the ordinary tools,—not for the purpose 
of teaching a trade, but to teach the methods by which 
the substances employed in the trades can be manufac- 
tured. The world is more than ever mechanical ; to 


understand how to manipulate the usual substances re- 
quired in the arts is of the highest value to the great 
majority of the number of civilized community.—N. Y. 
School Journal. 


Power OF THE TEACHER.—The power of the teach- 
er does not depend on his knowledge,—his general knowl- 
edge and understanding,—but on his understanding the 
pupil’s case and needs, and by his entering into the re- 
lation he sustains to the pupil. —“ Our Schools,” Law- 
rence, Kan. ; 

OVERWORK AND OverRstupy. — It is a well-worn 
truth that it is better to wear out than to rust out; but 
it is equally a truth, though less hackneyed, that it is a 
great deal better to do neither, but rather keep the ma- 
chinery in good working-order, by using it to the extent 
that it will reasonably endure, and no more, The am- 
bition of youth with no experience to define its limita- 
tions is too apt to tend to excesses of work and study 
that can only lead to disastrous results. Nature defines 
her laws with such distinctness that she accepts no plea 
of ignorance, and when they are violated she exacts the 
penalty to the utmost. The poor body has been left out 
of account. A standard of study has been set up in 
every educational institution of any prominence which 
too much ignores the physical strength. When, in this 
frantic round of toil and study, will the true value of re- 
laxation be learned? Cannot those who seek to com- 


prehend all that is knowable learn that simple lesson 
first? Until that is done there will be sad stories 
frequently to be told, for universal law in no respect 
weakens as time rolls on.— Boston Post. 


Home Lirr.—The home, the church, the school will 
do their work best by inciting the children to avoid 
publicity, to love the seclusion of happy homes, and in 
systematic but enforced study, in spontaneous and child- 
like play, to give them opportunity to grow under the 
motherly guidance of the nature which God has ap- 
pointed to be the guardian of the little ones. — Boston 
Christian Register. 

“ Gentry ” Scuoots, — Nothing ever has been in- 
vented, nor is anything likely to, be, that is more sure 
to produce social equality and uwvcer abrogation of all 
caste distinctions than the New-England Academy and 
College. Multitudes of educators who earnestly uphold 
the republicanism of the higher education, as well as 
the lower, in every truly American institution, imbibed 
the spirit of itthen. Nothing is so strong to-day to level 
all young scholars and encourage the children of the 
poor, as such institutions founded by Christian benevo- 
lence. They stimulate at once personal aspiration and 
loyalty to good order. And as the means for cultivat- 
ing both are furnished in our endowed institutions ina 
purely voluntary way and from public spirit, the result 


is secured without raising any of the questions started 


by enforced taxation, and without producing in the 
least the caste spirit which many people think West 


Point and Annapolis cultivate in young men who re- 
gard themselves as favorites of the State. There isa 
tendency in these institutions to the aristocratic spirit 
Mr. Hughes thinks we need.— Geo. F. Magoun, in Lowa 
Normal Monthly. 


Our Greatest Nerv. — We think this a good time 
for a few strong words on an important subject. Re- 
cent events have shown conclusively that one great 
need of our schools is trained teachers. It is not 
enough to possess ‘the ability to answer correctly ques- 
tions on a prescribed number of subjects. This is 
the merest prima facie evidence of fitness for the teach- 
er’s work. Scholarship in a teacher is essential ; schol- 
arship alone is of less value in the educational field than 
anywhere else. Skilled labor is of more vital impor- 


tance in this occupation than in all others. The inter- 
ests of our profession, as well as the best interests of 
future generations, require a general and thorough 
training of teachers for their work.—Pacific School and 
Home Journal. 


LIBERAL INSTRUCTION. 


BY E. 8. COX, PARKERSBURG, WEST VA. 


The American public persists in criticising the Amer- 
ican school. Much of this criticism is certainly not val- 
uable. It often has not even the merit of being spoken 
generously, and with the view of bettering learning. 
From out much nonsense, however, one may occasionally 
select true and well-spoken words. The most valuable 
thing in these criticisms is the demand for a more lib- 
eral system of training. This demand is of course not 
new. Long ago Milton protested, in his own severe 
fashion, against the pedantry of the schools. No re- 
cent voice has spoken so pointedly in behalf of wise and 
liberal instruction, for the very good reason, perhaps, 
that no one has possessed Milton’s eminent and ample 
gifts. 

Good and strong words of protest, however, have from 
time to time been uttered by men the most friendly to 
the higher objects of learning. It may be worth while 
to put these criticisms into compact and temperate 
statement, that one may quickly and wisely infer their 
value. The following points will perhaps not unfairly 
represent what is most just and valuable in the words 
of our censurers : 

1. About the only educational grace is mastery, but 
this grace as a rule teachers do not possess. ‘hey may 
have knowledge, but it is not stimulating knowledge. 
It has seldom been gained at the very best sources, 
It is therefore not attractive, and does not inspire to 
generous thinking and doing. ‘The teacher, in a word, 
lacks atmosphere, —the naturalness, and grace, and 
enthusiasm which come of pursuing highly any art or 
any branch of knowledge. 

2. As a result of this, the ordinary instruction of the 
schools does not give any real impulse toward the wor- 
thier and better things of learning. The getting of 
knowledge is not a difficult thing when one’s guide and 
master thoroughly knows his business. But here is 
precisely the difficulty with the schools. Our school- 
masters do not know, in high fashion, the things they 
attempt to teach. There is endless instruction in lan- 
guage, for instance, but it produces no real mastery of 
speech and no real love of books. The physical sciences 
are taught, but they are taught superficially and un- 
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gracefully. So taught, they give the pupil no valuable 
knowledge of physical method, nor do they bring him 
very much closer to nature. 

3. The teacher, it is further said, is especially unfor- 
tunate in dealing with his finest material. He has not 
a fine sense of individuality, and stunts and hinders 
where he should nourish and expand. He has not the 
tact to know that a strong, imaginative, and quick-per- 
ceiving intellect must not be dealt with formally or 
pedantically. The poor technicalities with which he 
fills the mind of the child are worth a hundred times 
less than the gracious love of a single branch of knowl- 
edge. Thus Wordsworth at Hawkeshead, with his 
wide leisures and lack of method, received a finer and 
fitter discipline, and more surely adapted to nourish his 
great and peculiar powers, than he could have received 
had it been his fortune to be born a hundred years later, 
and got his nurture in one of our American graded 
schools. 

4. Much time is also wasted, and good faculties 
dwarfed, because the pupil is from the first not put on 
the right road to knowledge. Good thinking was done 
a long time ago on the subject of primary instruction, 
but unfortunately, good thinking is the slowest in work- 
ing its way downward. To keep children healthy, to 
bring them to know nature at first-hand, to prevent 
their growing up unimaginative, — these are things of 
which the old instruction took no account. Even now 
it is not often that one finds a teacher brave enough and 
wise enough to give children only such instruction as 
will keep the world fresh to them, while it lifts them 
and makes them strong. 

Many other criticisms have been made, but the best 
of them, that is those from above, all end in about the 
same demand for a more natural and liberal system of 
training. This demand would be perfectly reasonable 
were there not certain hindrances to valuable work for 
which the same public that makes such demands is 
mainly responsible. Good instruction is always costly. 
The high worker must take into the school-room the 
health and virtue of good and eminent homes; not high 
knowledge alone, but a clear and elastic brain is essen- 
tial to all graceful and noble teaching. One must not 
only go to the great and satisfactory sources of knowl- 
edge, but the mind must be in a condition to be cleared 
and enlarged by such intercourse. Liberal and noble 
things must not be expected even of a good brain, if it 
be constantly overworked. Wide and thoughtful read- 
ing would do much to cure the narrowness of teachers, 
and put into the school-room something better than 
mere mechanical method, but under existing circum- 
stances, wide and thoughtful reading is scarcely to be 
thought of. Constant intercourse with even a few clear 
and capacious intellects is indeed a high habit, and one 
that will constantly lift its possessor. But a nervous 
body and a weary brain scarcely fit one for such health- 
ful and high-hearted resources. They are rather for 
those who can give to high things hours of a good and 
clear and strongly-working intellect. Teachers tell me 
that they have not time to know even poetry satisfac- 
torily. A few poems are read here and there, as it may 
chance, but no one such is so studied as to become a 
real renovator of life and thought. 

But besides the liberalizing power of the best books, 
the scholar knows well how his instruction gains in 
grace and potency from the thorough mastery of a single 
branch of knowledge. He has gained at least one emi- 
nence, and that fits him to look on all things in wiser, 
stronger, and more liberal fashion. But the drudge 


who must know everything, and teach everything, has 
@ poor average of attainment which is anything but ex- 
hilarating. 

What, then, is needed that the demand for more lib- 
eral instruction may be firmly and wisely met? This 
simply,—that the same public that makes this demand 
assist in freeing the profession of teaching of unworthy 
traditions, and of placing it on higher and healthier 
grounds. When this is done, we may be justly asked 
to put a clearer vigor, and a sounder aa mens into 
oar work, 


HEART- THRILLS. 


More sweet than smiles, are tears which rise unbidden 
When some fair scene first dawns upon our eyes: 
— of joy, by nature long kept hidden, 
hat thrills us with the rapture of surprise. 


But dearer yet and deeper is our feeling 
When some fair deed by one we love is wrought, 
Some unexpected grace of soul revealing, 
The lovely blossom of some secret thought. 
—Lady Elliott. 


APPLIANCES AND METHODS IN TEACHING 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 


BY PROF. 8. EDWARD WARREN, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Many, or most are naturally a little nervous about 
what is to them a new thing. Descriptive geometry is 
at present but little taught outside of engineering, or 
other higher technical schools, and is known to require 
considerable time for the graphical exercises connected 
with the most effective study of it. Its general intro- 
duction may, therefore, be regarded as difficult by many. 
But let us see. 

There are now about seventy-five professional scientific 
schools, and about four hundred colleges in the United 
States. In every one of the former, making pretensions 
to a high degree of development, beginning with some 
what large requirements for admission, descriptive 
geometry with its applications, general and technical, 
should form ample matter for a separate chair of in- 
struction. In every one of the datter, which really de- 
serves the name, as being essentially higher than a good 
academy, descriptive geometry should be taught on ac- 
count of its beauty, utility, and disciplinary value, 
peculiar to itself; also, because it is really a general 
and not a technical subject, and now taught in profes- 
sional schools, and at present taught almost nowhere 
else. 

These being the facts, the object of this article is to 
remove at least some of the apprehensions which may 
arise from the comparative novelty of the subject, and 
its supposed heavy requirements df apparatus, drawing 
instruments and materials, and time. 


Organization.—A great deal of time, half or more, 
can be saved by having the recitation and graphical ex- 
ercises in the same room at the same time. ‘This fact 
is abundantly proved by years of experience of this 
method, and of that of separate recitation and drawing 
exercises. By carefully giving all necessary general 
and preliminary directions on a large blackboard for his 
separate use, one teacher can conveniently handle, prop- 
erly prepared, a class of thirty at once, without being 
so occupied in giving assistance in the construction of 
the figures as to prevent interrogating every student, 
either at his desk or at the blackboard, within two hours. 
But if the class be totally uninitiated in all manner of 
drawing operations, one of two things will be necessary, 
—fewer students should be handled at a time, or an ex- 
pert assistant should be provided; and, in either case, 
a half-dozen or more preliminary exercises should be 
devoted to the required elements of drafting-manipula- 
tion, and the elementary principles of projections. 


Tables.—These may be very cheaply made by any 
carpenter, and may consist of a stout, firmly braced and 
keyed frame, like a saw-buck, on which a stout top, about 
24 x 32 inches in size, may rest. A small drawer at one 
or both ends, or at the back, may be convenient, but 
not indispensable, especially when materials are few, 
and the students’ lodgings near at hand,—“ convenient 
to his business,”—asthey shouldbe. Elegant and more 
expensive tables can be had if desired. These tables, 
light and portable, will be convenient wherever lecture- 
notes are to be taken. They should be of the usual 
height of writing tables, fastened to the floor, and pro- 
vided with simple stools, also fastened. 

Models.—The interest, understanding, and effective 
progress of beginners are much aided by models illus- 
trating first principles. These models need be neither 


by Scheder in Darmstadt, and in this country by 
Keuffel and Esser in New York. But the professor 
can easily make all that are really necessary himself. 
One or more pairs of hinged pine boards, each about 
12 x 20 inches in size, and provided with clips at the 
corners, or with a few thumb-tacks, for fastening sheets 
of drawings; a few pointed wires, and pieces of stout, 
colored card-board to represent lines and planes in space ; 
and a few ordinary geometrical solids, showing various 
sections, are all that are indispensable. Another class 
of models, representing cylinders, cones, and warped 
surfaces, singly or combined, are better made of colored 
twine threads, pink, blue, etc., and supported by top 
and bottom boards of pine or butternut, separated by 
slight rods. The writer has found about a dozen models 
of each of these two classes, made by himself, more 
effective for daily class-room use than many more costly 
ones might be. Every exercise may very advantageously 
be begun with a ten to twenty minutes’ illustration of 
the principal points in the lesson for the day by means 
of these models, after which the following order is 
convenient. 

Recitations.—A previously assigned lesson, of length 
suited to the stage of progress and the number of other 
exercises per day, having been carefully studied by the 
student, his knowledge may be tested, strengthened, and 
increased, as follows: Suppose a class of twenty, and 
student blackboard-room for eight at a time. Send 
eight men to the board, and give each a problem, or a 
point in a problem, to explain, by means of rude, rough 
illustrative chalk and ruler diagram, as would naturally 
be made in any geometry recitation. Hear first who- 
ever is ready first, and when he is done, corrected, and 
commented upon, if need be, for the general informa- 
tion, he can return to his desk to draw, and another 
can take his place at the board. In this way, a faithful 
class, working under a well-devised programme, will all 
recite within two hours, —a short enough time to pay 
for getting drawing materials in order,—and will leave 
time for necessary individual explanations, corrections, 
and suggestions, at the desks. 

Drawings. — Descriptive geometry being, as com- 
monly treated, largely a branch of constructive geom- 
erty, based on the principles of Book VI. of Davies’s 
Legendre (or equivalent parts of other works), it is of 
high importance that each student should construct as 
many of the problems studied as possible, in order to 
get a good insight into the free and flexible working of 
this beautiful subject. But it is not necessary that the 
constructions, especially outside of engineering schools, 
should be elegantly executed in ink on fine drawing- 
paper. Accurate pencil constructions, made with ruler, 
trtangle, and compasses, on brown drawing-paper, pinned 
to the drawing-board, are sufficient. 


One point, however, is of grand importance. In de- 
scriptive geometry, change of position in the given parts 
corresponds to change of numbers in an arithmetical 
problem, and changes the position of the required parts 
without changing, — except in particular cases, — the 
manner of finding them. Hence the pupil should, in 
every case, be required to change the position of the 
given parts of every problem drawn by him, whether 
at the blackboard or on his plates, as the most decisive 
test of his good understanding of the subject. The 
plates, numbered and of uniform size (10 x 14 inches is 
an ample and conveniently portable size), should, when 
all done, be neatly covered and fastened with thread or 
binding-clips, presented for examination, and then care- 
fully preserved. 

The writer offers these slight suggestions in the be- 
lief that descriptive geometry and its allied subjects 
would be, as they ought to be, far more generally taught 
than at present, if only those who are interested, but 
inexperienced in the subject, were aided, however im- 
perfectly, in practicably introducing it. He would at 


all times be pleased to answer inquiries concerning it, 
and to give personal attention in initiating instruction 


numerous nor expensive. They are manufactured abroad|in the subject_wherever it may be desired to introduce it. 
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THE BLUSH. |tion of more of his neighbors’ children, and therefore THE TEACHER’S HIGH PRIVILEGE. 


ragrance were colors, I would liken 
eo that deepens in her thoughtful face 
To that aroma which pervades the place 
Where woodmen, cedars to the heart have stricken ; 
If tastes were hues, the blissful dye I'd trace 
In upland strawberries, or wintergreen ; 
If sound, why, then, to shy and mellow bass 
Of mountain thrushes, heard, yet seldom seen. 


Or, say that hues are felt; then would it seem 
Most like to cobwebs borne on southern gales 
Against a spray of jasmine. But the glow 
Itself is found where sweet-brier petals gleam 
Through tend’rest hoar-frost, or about the snow 
Of steadfast hills when shadows brim the vales. 
— Charles de Kay, in Scribner for Sept. 


ENGLISH HIGHER BOARD SCHOOLS. 


[The city of Bradford, Eng., has just opened in connection 
with its School Board Schools, a high school, corresponding 
somewhat in grade with the high schools of this country. The 
Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M. P., made the opening address, 
from which we make the following extract. he arguments 
are good for our latitude.—Ep1ror. | 


“JT don’t know whether they are still objectors to 
these higher schools. There was a good deal of objection 
at one time. So far as I can find time I follow Brad- 
ford politics, and I found that for several months there 
was much discussion with regard to these higher schools, 
and lam not perfectly sure that all the objectors are 
convinced even now. But I really think if they came 
to look thoroughly into the matter, — not content with 
taking their own impressions about it, but go into all 
the statistics and facts, and see how the schools work, 
—I am inclined to think that the objections will gradu- 
ally disappear, and that the objectors will agree with 
Lord George Hamilton and myself and the school board 
in the matter. The first is that the education is too 
good in these schools. That is not an objection to good 
education in itself, but that it is too good for a board 
school; too good for the child of the parent who sends 
his child to a Board school. But that objection entirely 
disappears if the parent pays“for the excess of goodness 
in that school over what it is in another. That objec- 
tion then disappears, and I need not dwell upon it any 
longer. 

“But now comesan objection which I believe is much 
more persisted in, and that is, that there are children 
coming here from a class that ought not to go to a 
Board school. If a man with £150 a year finds a school 
so good and quite suitable for his child before he has 
prepared him for the grammar school, to receive a 
higher education there; has he not, if he is willing, a 
perfect right to send him? I maintain that he has a 
right to do it, and what prevents him from doing so ? 
A cause hitherto has prevented it, which I believe will 
prevent it very little longer, and that is class feeling,— 
that is, a feeling that he does not like to send his chil- 
dren to the same school, to associate with the children 
of people much poorer than himself, the children of the 
manufacturer with the children of the working man ; but 
if they are respectable, well-behaved children, as the 
immense majority in this school will be, that is nota 
feeling we wish to remain, but one we wish to disappear. 
You must not judge of the first year; there are always 
expenses in starting everything, mills as well as schools, 
and it will be some little time before the neighborhood 
gets thoroughly alive to its advantages; but when it is 
at full work I believe this school will not be very far off 
self-supporting. You must remember that the fees 
paid per child will be thirty shillings per year, and I 
shall be very much surprised if a grant of more than a 
sovereign is not got from the Government. 

“Well, but supposing all this to be the result, the 
tate will keep up, and as the cost of maintenance, the 
cost of teaching per child, — maintenance is a word we 
educationalists use, but what you must understand is 
the cost of teaching in an independent building will get 
less, the rate will keep up, because the number of chil- 
dren you will have to educate will vastly increase, but 
the cost per child will get less. That makes the injus- 
tice to the man renting a house at £30 a year even 
greater, because he will be paying then for the educa- 


he will have more right to have some education 
for his own child. In your average Board schools 
and public elementary schools, you must make ar- 
rangements for teaching according to the average of 
children who will go there. The very dutiful working 
man, as I may call him, who is doing his duty to his 
children really would find that he would not get a tithe 
of the teaching he ought to get from the average Board 
school. He would say, ‘That school is hardly of any 
use to me.’ How unjust, then, it would be not to have 
a school of this kind where he can get the education he 
likes. You ask him and insist on his paying out of his 
wages the excess of the cost of teaching, because it is 
higher teaching than in the other schools. You are 
asking from him all that you have a right to ask from 
him. So much for these objections. 

“ There is only one other class that I have not con- 
sidered,—that is the bachelors, Your crusty, selfish old 
bachelor may say, ‘How outrageous it is to make me 
pay for the education of these children at these schools! 
It is bad enough to pay for their learning to read, write, 
and to cipher. It makes my hair stand on my head, 
and if I am to pay the cost of teaching them history, 
geography, elementary science, and even French, I don’t 
know what I shall do.’ Well, I am supposing that this 
bachelor who says that is probably a selfish old bachelor. 
If he is in any way connected with the town and trade 
of Bradford he will find it very difficult to get rich unless 
he gets the workingmen of Bradford to help him. And 
the workingmen of Bradford will not be able to help 
him as well as they wish to do for their own sakes (and 
therefore for his), unless their children are to get as 
good and as high,—I will bring in the adjective ‘high,’ 
—an education as their competitors in the United States 
or Germany. We all of us said, many years ago, there 
is a necessity for education. There are the three R’s, 
—reading, writing, and ciphering,—we must have that. 
We are getting it, —we have not quite got it yet, but 
we shall get it. Do you think we are going to be con- 
tent with the workingman’s children merely being 
taught these three R’s? When we are content we 
shall find that the master-manufacturers will not be 
content very much longer, for they will, as I say, have 
to compete with workingmen whose intelligence will be 
raised by a higher education than the mere three R’s. 
As regards the technical school, we are at last going to 
establish what we have suffered a great deal from not 
having before in Bradford ; but in order that that tech- 
nical school should have its future advantages, the boys 
who go to it must be as well prepared as they are in 
Germany, and we know very well that without some 
school such as this they will not be prepared. 

“I look forward with hope year by year to the aver- 
age standard of education in the public elementary 
schools in England being raised. In providing a school 
of this kind I think Bradford is simply doing its duty. 
I have talked of it merely as a question of rates, but we 
must not forget that a very large portion of the pay- 
ment for children is paid out of taxes. Some people 
are beginning to think that the taxpayer pays quite as 
much as he ought to pay. Some of the men in what is 
called the lower section of the middle class, — that is, 
the poorer section of the middle class,—are taxed very 
high indeed, —I believe, higher in proportion than 
any other class in the community. The man who just 
comes within the high range of the income-tax, who 
has for the sake of his business to keep up an establish- 
ment, who has a considerable family, who is obliged to 
use very exciseable articles, and who very likely is liv- 
ing in a shop quite independently of his house, which 
will oblige him to pay a rate of from £30 to even £40 
or £50,—that man is, considering the local rates and 


taxes together, about as heavily taxed, or more heavily 
taxed, than any other man in the kingdom. This is 
the class for which these schools are specially provided ; 
and it is the bounden duty, the clearest possible duty, 
for the school board to provide them.” — School Board 


BY REV. E. A. RAND, BOSTON, 


If we may have cultivated window-plants, we know 
how interesting it is to watch their development from 
the first shoot to its crowning bloom; especially is it 
fascinating, if through the winter we have followed the 
stages of its tardy growth, and at last in the spring 
these slow processes come toa culmination and crown 
in the first blossom. The peeping of the bud out of the 
hiding-place where it has been nestling, its slow emerg- 
ing like the lifting of a wing, and then the final unfold- 
ing like the opening of the gayest pinions threatening 
to beat and soar away, and yet hovering all day over 
the flower-stalk like tiny, fettered birds of the brilliant 
tropics, — all this is a fascinating process to one who 
loves and cultivates flowers. It may have been a 
stunted plant, and it was our aim and privilege to bring 
it forward, our purpose to start within some impulse of 
blossoming, that stealing up the stalk should mount 
higher and higher, till it gained the summit and there 
asserted itself in jubilant colors, even as a bold, stead- 
fast climber gains the mountain-peak, and celebrates 
victory by throwing out a flag. 

It is a similar, only higher and intenser interest, that 
a teacher takes in the developing of a mind. How it 
pays for a long winter-stage of cultivation to behold a 
spring-time, to see some faculty in the child coming for- 
ward into blossom! And if it be a nature dwarfed in- 
tellectually, how gratifying would be the stimulus of 
personal cultivation to see an energy awakened that 
will result in a larger, richer, fuller development! To 
be instrumental in making a mind, in educating a char- 
acter, in shaping a destiny, is the grandest privilege 
that can be allotted us. It constitutes the high prerog- 
ative of the teacher. “He made me,” was the testi- 
mony borne by a distinguished educator to the work of 
one who had been his skilled teacher in the days of his 
opening manhood, Who would not aspire to such dis- 
tinction ? 

In the city of Constantinople stands the mosque of 
St. Sophia, once a church of Christ. As Gibbon says, 
“That venerable pile continues to excite the fond ad- 
miration of the Greeks, and the more rational curiosity 
of European travelers.” One wonderful feature of the 
structure is found in its one hundred columns. Eight 
of these once stood inthe Temple of the Sun. They 
are of porphyry, richly wrought. Eight others, alike 
rare in design and execution, came from Ephesus. I 
can imagine some one who had designed, wrought, and 
polished those pillars, going into that temple, selecting 
some pillar and saying with delight, “That is my 
work ;” and “ This is my idea and execution.” Into 
that grander temple of the Future, God will lead His 
workers, and there they will point to some shapely and 
polished shaft, some stately pillar, in His service, and 
say, with what pride and joy, “That man, that wo- 
man, they are my work.” 

It may be that some one reading these words is toil- 
ing in the midst of an unappreciated usefulness, receiv- 
ing but little in return, whether of temporal gifts or 
simple acknowledgment in words. It may be that 
some one is doing a grand work, and yet it meets with 
doubt if not opposition. The very boys or girls that 
we labor to impress and newly shape, may little under- 
stand, if not thanklessly receive our service. Our work, 
though, goes on, and we can take comfort and find joy 
in its reality and beneficence. Phillips Brooks says, 
“Many a man who, having saved his brethren in pub- 
lic or in private, has looked up from his work with a 
true human longing that his work should be recognized, 
and heard no sound of gratitude, has then retreated to 
the self-sacrifice itself and found, in the mere doing of 
that, an even deeper, even keener joy than he could 
have gathered from the most spontaneous and hearty 
thanks.” This satisfaction in his or her work for others, 
no one can take from the teacher. It is a high privi- 


Chronicle. 


lege of which they cannot be robbed. 
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WINGS AND ARMS. 


[This is as literal a translation as could be made, consistently with the 
reservation of metre and rhyme, of the first of those exquisite Chansons 
hysiologiques of the Abbé Tirebouchon, which have contributed so 
much to the education of the masses, by spreading among them scientific 
truths — in the attractive garb of poesy. — La nde de Mme. 


Blaguedent. 


** How I wish,’’ Mrs. Blogden remarked, ‘‘I could fly!’ 
While pensively sipping her tea. . 
As she gazed ata flock of wild geese going by, 
Whose pinions extended were cleaving the sky, 
** How happy those creatures must be!’’ 


“*If wings from my shoulder-blades f would sprout, 
How gay through the clouds I would whirl, 
Like those dear little Cupids that used to come out 
On the letters St. Valentine’s Day brought about, 
Which I often received when agirl!’’ 


The learned Professor, with elegant ease, 
To her wishes then said in reply: 
** To mar so poetic a dream will displease; 
Yet the ‘dear little Cupids’ that poetry sees 
Are monstrous in science’s eye. 


“Of the fowl that has furnished our modest repast 
Some osseous fragments remain, 
And on those of the wing, if your eye you will cast, 
Your own observation will aid you as fast 
As the words that I use to explain: 


** The humerus, Ulna, and radius here 
In beautiful order you find ; 
And now in your skeleton arm will appear 
The very same bones, as is perfectly clear, 
In the very same order combined. 


**So you plainly perceive that an arm is a wing, 
hough somewhat deficient in feather; 
And no vertebrate animal, though he were king, 
(I hope to your mind the conclusion I bring), 
Can have wing and arm both together. 


***Tis true supplementary limbs may be found 
In butterflies, spiders, and such; 
But you wouldn’t, I think, if your reason is sound, 
Wish to give up your back-bone, and flounder around 
With articulata,—not much!’ 


But here Mrs. Blogden got mad, and declared 
That such language was awful indeed, 
And that he could repeat it again if he dared; 
Here she lifted a broom. The Professor prepared 
To flee from the table, and never more 
Conversation in that way to lead. 
— The Scholastic. 


VARIETIES. 


— Some quick replies. — Dr. B , who was for many 
years associated with the University of Virginia, was noted 
for his quickness of retort, and some of his repartees, which 
oe Sos out of contemporary memory, are worthy of preser- 
vation: 

A gentleman going into Dr. B——’s office one day, said: 
‘Doctor, why do you keep your room so hot? It is like an 
oven.”’ “I must,’’ he answered promptly, “‘ for it is here that 
I make my bread.’’ 

Many years ago the above incident was told in one of the 
magazines: but the point was somewhat missed, as the contrib- 
utor or printer made it bake instead of make. 

Once, many years ago, being on a visit to Washington, he 
thought he recognized a friend in the man who was immedi- 
ately before him. ‘* How are you ?”’ he said, clapping the sup- 
posed friend familiarly on the shoulder. The stranger, turning 
stiffly, answered with some resentment: ‘My name is Hull, 
sir.”’ ‘‘I beg your pardon,” said the professor. was look- 
ingfor the Colonel.”’ 

On another occasion, as he was walking, looking intently at 
something in the street, a man coming in the opposite direc- 
tion, and who was gazing with equal earnestness into a shop 
window, ran shoulder to shoulder against him. The stranger, 
drawing himself up with extreme hauteur, said: ‘‘Why did 
you run against me ?”” With equal severity the professor an- 
swered in exact imitation of his questioner’s tone and man- 
ner: ‘‘For precisely the same reason that you ran against me,”’ 
and the encounter ended in a good-natured laugh.— Scribner’ s. 


— President Hayes, as a college student, is said to have kept 
a minute diary, and examined himself as to his motives, pur- 
poses, ideas, and aspirations. He declares himself as being at 
that time too ready to try the edge of his wit on others, and 
perceiving this failing he proceeded to curb it. Whether this 
had the effect or not of bringing about a change in the opposite 
direction, he is described as painfully bashful in society. 
From the two extremes he at last struck a medium. He was 
addicted to every kind of manly sports, and excelled in shoot- 
ing, hunting, swimming, and skating, while as a fisherman he 
was especially successful. He accomplished some great feats 
in pedestrianism, — walking forty miles home to Delaware, in 
twelve hours, at Christmas time, and then, after vacation, 
back to Gambier, when there were four inches of snow on the 
ground. 

— When President Eliot receives the new Chinese teacher at 
Harvard, he will quote from Sidney Smith, and address him 
in Latin, Tu doces,—‘‘ Thou tea-chest.’’ — Phila. Bulletin. 


— When Sir Walter Scott was at school, a boy in the same 
class was asked by the “dominie” what part of speech 


“with”? was. ‘‘A noun, sir,” said the boy. “ You young 
blockhead,” cried the pedagogue, ‘‘ what example can you give 
of such a thing ?” ‘I can tell you, sir,” interrupted Scott; 
‘‘you know there’s a verse in the Bible which says, ‘They 
bound Samson with withs.’”’ 

— In the schools on the Comstock the arithmetical examples 
are adapted to the surroundings. Instead of saying, ‘‘ I have 
nine apples: I give William one-fourth of the number, John 
one-tenth, Henry one-sixteenth, and Charles one-eleventh. 
How many apples does John have?” They say: ‘‘ Suppose I 
buy seventeen and two-thirds shares of Union Consolidated at 
the market price on twenty-six per centum margin, and the 
cross-drift on the twenty-three hundred don’t pan out accord- 
ing to expectations, and the broker calls on me for more mud, 
and I can’t put up, how much a share will Hale & Norcross 
be worth when the last drop of water from the flooded mines 
has passed through the Sutro Tunnel ?”’ 

— The “honorary secretary of the London Swimming Club”’ 
announces that the institution will give gratuitous tuition in 
swimming. He thinks that every boarding-house should pos- 
sess a plunge-bath. 

—Amerchant not remarkably conversant with geography, 
picked up a newspaper and sat down to read. He had not 
proceeded far before he came to a passage stating that one of 
his vessels was in jeopardy. ‘‘ Jeopardy! Jeopardy! Jeop- 
ardy!’’ said the astonished merchant, who bad previously 
heard that the vessel was lost; ‘‘ let me see,—that is somewhere 
in the Mediterranean, — well, I am glad she has got into port, 
as I thought it was all over with her.”’ 


— The poet of the Boston Post perpetrates the following: 


** The story is told with some applause, 
That Bryant’s house gave birth to Dawes. 
If so, this is only manifest, 
That Dawes may spring from the eagle’s nest.”’ 


— There was a parochial school, in a remote muirland dis- 
trict of a Southern Scotch county, at which the attendance 
had, from various causes, at one time dwindled down to a sin- 
gle self-reliant boy; and one afternoon, in a lull of school- 
work, the little fellow looked up with a reflective air, and said: 
‘* Maister, I think the schule’ll no be in the morn.”’ ‘‘ What 
puts that in your head, sir ?’’ haughtily inquired the master; 
to which the callant immediately replied: ‘‘ Because I’ll no be 
here!’ 

— A simple child of nature was walking along the banks of 
a river. Suddenly she said to her companion, “Tell me, 
where does this water ‘“‘Into the sea.’ ‘ But, then, 
why doesn’t the sea overflow? Ah! I know why it is. Be- 
cause in the sea there are so many sponges, they suck it all up.”’ 
— The class in German grammar is on the subject of gen- 
ders. ‘‘ Miss Flora, why is ‘Moon’ masculine in German ?” 
** So that she can go out alone nights, I suppose.’’ 

— Hardly any better retort is on record than one made to 
Prof. Bonamy Price, of Oxford University, on his late visit to 
this country. He was not remarkable for his geniality, and at 
a dinner-party, at which popular ideas of heaven happened to 
be under discussion, he turned to Dr. H. W. Bellows, and 
said: ‘‘ We would like to have your opinion of heaven, Dr. 
Bellows, as that of one who stands outside the pale of civilized 
religions.’’ Dr. Bellows replied : ‘‘ My idea of heaven is that 
of a great dinner-party, where we can have everything we want 
without money and without Price.’”’ All but one joined in 
the laugh.—Independent. 


A PREMIUM ESSAY. 


A Premium of Fifty Dollars is offered forjthe best Essay on 
one of the following themes: 


1. Oral Teaching ; Its Limits and Methods. 
2. The Proper Functions of the Free High School. 
3. School Hygiene. 

4. What Constitutes Teaching a Profession ? 

. The Examination and Certificating of Teachers. 
A Complete State System of Public Instruction. 


P — Conditions on which this Premium will be given are as 
ollows: 

Persons competing for the Premium must make known 
their intention to enter the lists on or before Oct. 1, 1879. 

The Essay when prepared must contain not less than 4000 
nor more than 10, words. 

The Essay must be written in a legible manner, as printer’s 
manuscript ; ~~ with a pseudonym ; and mailed to the 
ee ay THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, on or before Dec. 

A Committee of Award will be nqpetates who will examine 
the manuscripts and decide on the ts of the several 
papers, and declare the award. 

he Paper receiving the Award will be the property of the 
Publisher of Taz JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and may be pub- 
lished at his le. All Rejected Papers will be returned to 
the writers. The Committee will be at liberty to recommend 
the non-payment of the Premium, if no Paper is found 


worthy. 
The Award of Fifty Dollars will be paid on the announce- 
ment of the Committee, by HE PUBLISHER 


or THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


SEPTEMBER 18. 


Joachim Murat, King of Naples, makes an unsuccessfu! at. 
tempt to take Sicily, 1810. The Fugitive Slave bill passed by 
the American Congress, 1854; repealed June 13, 1864, 

SEPTEMBER 19. 


Battle of Poitiers, 1356. Battle of Stillwater, 1777. The 
treaty of Chunar, Hindostan, signed by Warren Hastings and 
the Nabob of Oude, Hastings receives from the latter $100,000 
as a present, 1781. Battle of Bergen, 1799. 

SEPTEMBER 20. 

Alexander the Great, Macedonian emperor, was born 356 
B. C. General Wayne defeated near Paoli, 1777. Battle of 
Valmy, France, 1792. Storming and capture of Delhi, India, 
by the British, Sept. 14-20, 1857. 

SEPTEMBER 21, 


Edward II. of England murdered at Berkeley Castle, 1327, 
Brazil declares its independence of Portugal; Don Pedro is 
roclaimed ‘‘ Constitutional Emperor of Brazil, 1822. Battle 
n Afghanistan, 1867. 
SEPTEMBER 22. 


Battle of Martinesti, Wallachia ; Turks defeated by the 
Austrian and Russian army, 1789. The French Republic es- 
tablished, 1792. Meeting of Arnold and André, 1780. En- 
trance of Maria II. of Portugal into Lisbon, 1833. Battle of 
Zutphen, 1586. 

SEPTEMBER 23. 

Battle of Assaye, 1803. John Paul Jones captured two 
British vessels, 1779. The Irish National Board of Education 
established, 1845. The Russian fleet sunk in the harbor of 
Sebastopol by Menschikoff, 1854. 

SEPTEMBER 24, 


Michael III., Greek emperor, assassinated 867. General 
Ampudia evacuates Monteray; Captured by General Taylor, 
after a siege of three days, 1846. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Ancient Astronomy. — Mr. Bosaugues and Professor Sayce 
have contributed to the Astronomical Society a paper describ- 
ing a Babylonian calendar, established about 2,000 years before 
Christ. The inscriptions-are written in Assyrian and Arca- 
dian, and the star Icu, or Dilgan, is mentioned as appearing at 
the beginning of the year. The authors identify this star 
with Capella. 

A New Fuel. — The London Atheneum describes the discov- 
ery of a new fuel, consisting of two natural substances, inex- 
haustible in nature, by which a fire can be lighted and main- 
tained without wood or coal, instantly lighted or extinguished, 
causes no dust, smoke, or trouble, costs one tenth of ordinary 
fuel, is everlasting, or as they say lasts a life-time. Can be 
used to make a baby’s food or roast am ox. Much more is 
stated in the same sensational strain, and the whole story has 
the appearance of a hoax on the journal. 


A Correction.—It appears that the minor planet discovered 
by Professor Peters, on July 16, is a rediscovery of No. 77, 
which has been lost during the last ten years. Consequently 
the total number is still 200,—that discovered by Professor 
Peters on the 28th of July only completing the second cen- 
tury instead of entering the third. 


School for Travelers. — The German African Society are 
making arrangements to establish a school at Morrocco, in 
which the African travelers of the future will be trained. The 
student travelers will there be partly acclimated while becom- 
ing accustomed to the Mahomedan life and the manners and 
customs of the natives of Northern Africa, and will be conse- 
quently better able to pursue work of exploration in the cen- 
tral districts of the dark continent. 


New Wire for Telegraphs.—A mixture of iron and aluminium 
is now used for telegraphic-wires, having the advantage of 
greater conductibility, facility of being drawn thinner than or- 
dinary wire, and much lighter than copper or iron. 


Photographing in Colors. —Captain Abney explains that he 
has been able to photograph the spectra of light in natural 
colors on silver plates, and also on compounds of silver held 
in situ by collodion. Captain Henry reserves details, but says 
that these colored pictures are produced by oxidation of silver 
compounds when placed in the spectrum, an exposure of two 
minutes being amply sufficient with a wide slit to impress 
colors. The coloring matter seems to be due to a mixture of 
two different sizes of molecules of the same chemical composi- 
tion, one of which absorbs at the blue end of the spectrum and 
the other at the red end of the spectrum, and the sizes of these 
molecules are unalterable whilst exposed to the same wave- 
lengths as those by which they were produced. I believe it 
possible and probable, he says, that the colors may be preserved 
when exposed to ordinary daylight. 

Speed of Locomotives.— A discussion is in progress in 4 
New-York journal whether locomotives can travel a mile 4 
minute or 60 miles an hour. These folks may be astonished 
to hear that some English engines run at the rate of 80 miles 
an hour. They have nine-feet driving-wheels, and run on 10 
wheels. At an investigation made on account of an accident, 
evidence was given under oath that one of these engines ran 


81.1 miles an hour. J. M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
uae in the editorial columns, or over his ature. He ph 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands 


AN ARBITRARY PROCEEDING. 


[A reliable correspondent furnishes us the following item of 
news. We cannot believe that intelligent citizens of any de- 
nomination will sanction such violations of the rights of the 

arent to educate his children in the public schools of the 
] 

Two boys in Putnam, one 9, the other 11 years of age, 
were recently punished by the Romish priest for attending one 
of the public schools of that town. The reverend gentleman 
had told his parishioners to take their children from the public 
schools and send them to his own conventual institution; but 
the father of these boys, although a devoted Roman Catholic, 
believed that in matters purely secular he had a right to act 
according to his own judgment, and continued to send them 
where he thought they would make the greatest progress. The 
priest, being unable to gain his point in the ordinary way, took 
possession of the boys, who had come to catechism, one Sun- 
day morning, and inflicted upon them the following penance. 
They were placed as culprits before the whole congregation, 
and had to hear mass upon their knees! Filled with sorrow 
and indignation, the father of the boys went to the priest, after 
mass, with reproaches for treating his children thus for a sin, 
—if, indeed, it were a sin, — which he, himself, had obliged 
them to commit. The priest told him that though, indeed, it 
was not the children’s fault, it was only right that they should 
suffer, to inspire them with a wholesome dread of the evil of 
going to the Godless public schools of the land. ‘ And, be- 
sides,”’ said he, ‘‘it was the best method I could devise to pun- 
ish you for your disobedience.”” He added: ‘‘I thought this 
would touch you and bring you around, and I am glad to see 
that the punishment has been effectual.’”’ ‘‘ Why,’ said the 
father, “‘ before inflicting a punishment so public, did you not 
notify me of your intention?’’ ‘‘I might, indeed, have done 
that, but it is just what you deserved for setting yourself up 
in opposition to your pastor in this matter of our schools.”’ 
The saddest thing of all is, that the outraged father, in his fear 
of the priest, and under the pressure of Roman Catholic opin- 
ion, has been persuaded that the only course left for him to 
wipe out the disgrace upon his children is to take these two 
bright boys out of the public schools. And this is what Roman- 
ism dares to do and can do in New England! 


ARE THE GRAMMARS RIGHT? 


In recent Latin grammars all stems which end in c and q are 
classed as mute stems. (See Allen & Greenough’s Latin Gram- 
mar; also«A. Harkness’s Latin Grammar, edition of 1879). 
The matter is of considerable importance, for it affects the or- 
ganic structure of the text-books which these authors have 
given to the public. 

C and G were originally one letter: both are classed together. 
If one is always a guttural or throat-letter, doubtless the other 
is also; if one is sometimes spirant, doubtless the other is also. 
For the sake of simplicity, then, we may confine our examina- 
tion toone. Let us take C. 

Proper names in contemporaneous languages afford us a val- 
uable indication of the quality of letters. It is universally 
conceded that C had the sound of K, except before the vowels 
E,I, Y. If it had the sound of K before these vowels, then it 
unquestionably always is to be regarded as a mute, and never 
asa sibilant. In proper names the Latin C is always repre- 
sented in Greek by K; as Kaisar for Caesar, Kilikia for 
Cilicia, Kupros for Cyprus. Hebrew was a contemporary lan- 
guage. In proper names we find the Latin C translated in 
Hebrew by Kaph,—i. e., K, as Kish for Cis. Syriac was a con- 
temporary language. In it we find the Latin C translated 
either into Coph or Kuph, as Kedrun for the Latin Cedron. 
In Coptic the Latin Cephas is written Kefa. The testimony 
of the most prominent contemporary languages, therefore, in- 
dicates that the Latin C was always a mute, never a sibilant. 


II. The combination which ¢ forms when followed by s 
Proves that it had the quality of k, and not of s. The Latin 
¢ before 8 uniformly forms z, which is confessedly equivalent 
to ks. The principle is illustrated by a somewhat numerous 
class of vowels in the third declension, and such verbs of the 
third conjugation as have c or g before the termination si in 
the perfect ; e. g., dux, genit. ducis; judex, genit. judicis ; 
radiz, genit. radicis ; pax, genit. pacis ; dico, perf. dizi ; duco, 
perf. duzi. If ¢ does not have the sound of k throughout these 
words, the theory of stems is without any valid foundation. 


III. The law of assimilation which prevails in Latin seems 
> me to prove conclusively that c is always mute, never sibi- 

ant. 

The preposition ad is prefixed to many verbs to form com- 
Pounds. In composition its d generally assumes the class and 
quality of the letter to which it is prefixed. Before p it be- 
Comes p ; as ap-pono, ap-pello, ap-paro, for ad-pono, ad-pello, 
ete. Before ¢ the d becomes t; as at-tendo, at-traho, at- 


tribuo, for ad-tendo, ad-traho, etc. Before c, or q, the d be- 
comes ¢; a8 ac-cresco, ac-quiro, ac-cumbo, for ad-cresco, ad- 
quiro, etc. Before s the dis generally assimilated into s; as 
as-simulo, as-sumo, as-surgo, for ad-simulo ad-sumo, ete. 

From these examples the law is manifest. The final letter 
of the prefix assumes the class and quality of the following let- 
ter to which it is joined. Hence such forms as accipio, ac- 
cendo, accido, accedo are subject to the law of assimilation. 
If c before e and i is sibilant, then these words ought to be 
pronounced assendo, assido, assedo, assipio. If ¢ has the 
sound of k in the first syllable, then it has it in the second; and 
if here, then always. J.C. WIGHTMAN. 

Taunton, Mass., Sept, 8, 1879. 


“HOW TO USE THE NEWSPAPER.” 


The writer of the suggestions on this topic, which we find 
in arecent number of THE JOURNAL, asks that others be given. 
At school we are learning how to use books to a large extent. 
T. » ability to use newspapers and profit by them is propor- 
tiouate, in a great degree, to our knowledge of the books we are 
taught at school; so that reciprocally in after-years the news- 
paper gives additional interest to books we have studied. But 
this interest will be greatly heightened by making it a rule that 
all references made to books in the newspapers be carefully ex- 
amined, and if the subjects presented can be made more dis- 
tinct and impressive by consulting the books referred to, let 
it be done at once. It was said of Charles Sumner that “ he 
read all authorities and references.’”’ All quotations he met 
with were traced to their sources, and the connection in 
which they occurred definitely impressed on the mind. Should 
a person desire to become familiar with Shakespeare, he will 
find nothing facilitating the acquisition of a knowledge of the 
poet’s writings more than a constant habit of never allowing a 
reference to his writings or a quotation from them to be passed 
over without being sufficiently considered to enable the reader 
to state definitely what the reference is, and in what connec- 
tion the quotation in the original occurred. This will necessi- 
tate whole plays being read several times over at first, but in 
time the plots will become so fixed in the mind that a bare re- 
perusal of the particular scene referred to will be all that will 
be necessary. I refer to this author for the reason that he is 
perhaps oftener quoted than any other. And a little practice 
of this method of using his writings in connection with news- 
paper-reading will convince any one of the great utility and 
advantage of such a practice in the use of other books, I 
might extend this article by giving illustrations of the interest 
I felt when I began to read Shakespeare, by the practice here 
described. I might show how quotations made years ago by 
newspaper writers have been remembered, with the purposes 
for which they were quoted, by their having been at the time 
carefully traced back to their original relation in the poet’s writ- 
ing. But no illustration will be needed by any who are ever 
looking for hints of methods to aid in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. A single suggestion will lead to a live-long practice. 

Boston, Sept. 11, 1879. R. L, PERKINS. 


NOTES ON SCHOOL-ROOM WORK. 


[We copy from the ‘‘ Appendix” of the admirable Hand- 
book of the Denver (Col.) Public Schools for 1879-80, of which 
Aaron Gove is superintendent, the following entertaining and 
suggestive ‘‘ Memoranda from Teachers’ Note-books, illustra- 
tive of Schoolroom Work.’’—Eb. | 


Discipline. — Suspension. — ‘‘ John was absent from 
school Sept. 26, and all the following week. Being notified of 
his absence, his mother sent word that he was a truant. Oc- 
tober 7 he returned, was sent to the principal, who sought an 
interview with his mother. The mother then said that John 
had been absent necessarily, but knew of no reason why he 
could not attend regularly thereafter, and promised that he 
should do so, He was admitted. In three weeks the offense 
was repeated, the truancy continuing three weeks. The prin- 
cipal then assured the mother that more truancy would cause 
the suspension of the boy. He remained in school eight days, 
then was a truant two andahalf days. He was suspended. 
The mother prevailed upon the superintendent to re-admit 
him, with the assurance that this was the last trial. He was 
not a truant again until March 7. Ashe had done well so 
long, and was absent but one day and seemed so repentant, he 
was not reported for suspension. ay April 11, he was 
again a truant. The Monday following he beat one of his 
classmates with a stick, at the same time using language so 
vulgar and profane that the listeners would not repeat it. I 
left the room at nine o’clock to dismiss the pupils in No. —, 
the teacher being ill. While I was absent he repeated the at- 
tack upon his classmate. I asked him to stand. He com- 

lied, but grinned at the pupils. I asked him to turn his face 
eas them ; he refused. took hold of him to turn him 
around, and he attempted to strike me. I then told him to go 
home. He said he would go when he was ready, and com- 
menced using abusive language toward the boy he had beaten. 
I was out of patience with him, and took him by the collar and 
forced him from the room. He was expelled.” 

The above is quoted as showing what is meant by a careful 
history of each case of discipline. With a paper carefully 
written in detail like the above, the superintendent and the 
board can be completely informed and the teacher fully sus- 
tained and protected, — a matter not easily accomplished when 
oral testimony only is at hand. 

Corporal Punishment. — “I think it to be good sometimes, 


when one can be sure of having the codperation of the parents, 


but I am led to believe that I shall never be able to know when 
I have that assistance. I have on several occasions been ear- 
nestly asked by parents to apply the red to their boy, they 
seeming to think that his reform depended upon personal chas- 
tisement by me. In two cases I yielded and whipped the boys, 
each 16 years old. They were truants the following two days. 
The parents seriously thought it better to remove them from 
the school. I sent a note to the father of one of them, remind- 
ing him of his request to me, and calling his attention to the 
poor support he was giving the teacher. The sequel seemed 
to indicate a loss of confidence in the teacher.”’ 

Corporal punishment is a delicate and serious measure in 
school management, and would better, in most cases, be rele- 
gated to the homes. 

** Use the first five minutes of a recitation for review.”’ 

“*T have practiced, during the past year, giving the pupils 
their monthly report-cards in the order of the — rank in 
scholarship, with afew words of comment. The effect has 
been to stimulate most of the class to make an effort to im- 
prove.”’ 

‘In third-grade arithmetic I think fifteen minutes’ recita- 
tion, in quick mental work, apart from the usual recitations, 
would give the pupil aclearer insight in the solving of practi- 
cal, every-day problems.”’ 


Map Drawing.—‘‘I found this very difficult to teach in the 
beginning of the work, some of the vlass insisting that they 
could not do it. This was indeed true. However, I insisted 
upon having something which we might call a map from each 
pupil, each time the task was assigned, and by encouraging 
each one, both by words and increasing their standing in ge- 
ography for the day, by what I considered the effort at .map- 
drawing worth, I succeeded, by the end of the term, in gettin 
moderately good maps from each, and very good from a few.’ 


‘*T wonder if correct spelling of all words used in the seventh 
grade implies all geographical names. It would take some of 
my .scholars seven years to learn them all.” 

** Received the following note to-day: ‘ Teacher : — I am so 
glad to see how Mary isimproving. I would say to you, please 
give her as much attention as - can, and I will pay you ex- 
tra, as she is an orphan and will have to earn her own living. 
Many thanks for your kindness. 

P. 8.—If you know of any person needs hair done up in any 
way, please send them to me, as I make over and make up 
combings very cheap.’’ 

** Carelessness should never pass unnoticed.”’ 


‘*Never correct a child in anger. Never deprive a child of 
anything without returning it. Never break a promise. 
Never overlook a fault. In all things set before the child an 
example worthy of imitation.” 

“Too many words in the First Reader for the amount of 
reading. To familiarize the pupil with the number of given 
words in one lesson, requires at least five times the amount of 
reading-matter. The extra reading-lessons must be printed 
upon the board, which is no easy task. To do the work in 
reading in this grade, there is not time for the pupil to use the 
words as they occur in the lesson.”’ 

‘* Never pronounce a spelling-lesson to a primary class in the 
order in which they have learned it.” 

‘Certainty of punishment is more effectual than severity.” 

‘Children must have incentives that are not remove.”’ 


se: Time spent in making your school happy is never thrown 
away. 

** An enthusiastic teacher can rouse a lethargic class or room 
in a few moments, and a great exertion to overcome personal 
languor for a little while can make the whole day a success in 
lessons.”’ 

‘* Visiting parents and children in their homes, and mani- 
festing a personal interest, greatly assists the teacher. Get 
the children to assist in making the schoolroom attractive, by 
adding little decorations in which they are interested. Make 
them feel that they have helped to make their schoolroom 
pleasant. They like toinvite their friends to come and see 
what they have made beautiful.” 


‘* Keep the schoolroom as happy as the home-circle. Take 
pains to find the cause of a drawn face. It pays.” 

**T have long despaired of ever gaining that magnetism, will- 
power, or whatever it is, by which so many teachers hold their 
schools in perfect order. I believe it is an inborn quality 
which was withheld from me, or if I have a little of it, it has 
to be spread so thin to cover a large school as to be wholly in- 
effectual; so Ihave sought the next best way, and the only sat- 
isfactory way I have found, to make my pupils work heartily 
with me, and feel that our interests are one, is to treat them 
with uniform courtesy and respect. It takes time and patience 
before the good results are seen, and I suffer many discour- 
agements and heartaches, but I do think that little by little it 
cultivates in them a self-respect, a kindness of feeling and 
habits of courtesy toward others, which give a happier atmos- 
phere to the room, and stimulates them to better work. 
Later.—The above was written after one of my sunny days; 
to-night I am a believer in the doctrine of backsliding. 
Later.—Sunshine again.” 

“The advantage of reading aloud is inestimable, but teach 
the pupils to make personal studies of pieces even in the Sec- 
ond Reader, and then call for the different renditions. If 
false, then give yourown. This avoids mimicry.” 

‘* What shall be done with persistently idle pupils, whose re- 
fusal to work is a constant ‘ won’t do it.?”’ 

‘* What shall be done in music-time with scholars who have 
no musie in their souls, or voices, and don’t know it ?”’ 

‘Every failure in carrying out a good resolution ts a 
want of confidence in the pupil”? ans 
‘“* Make a child believe that he desires to do right, and you 
accomplish the fact.’’ 

‘‘I find that many children the least controlled at home are 
the most easily disciplined at school.’’ 

‘* During “op! examinations, make one study topical; 
assign a topic, and have the work written in the form of an 
essay. 

‘I like this method yer much, and have often used it in 
geography, but don’t know how I could make it cover a month’s 
work in grammar or arithmetic. Would like to, if I could.” 
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Tue Social Science Association at Saratoga was 
strong on its educational side, and the papers of 
President Porter, Mr. Dickinson, President Barnard, 
Dr. Peabody, and President Gilman are worthy of a 
wide reading. It is a matter of regret that so few edu- 
cationists attend this important meeting, but the re- 
vival of the Department of Education may call out a 
large attendance at future meetings. We yield a con- 
siderable space to abstracts of a few of the papers. 


Miss Aspire W. May, of Boston, has been nominated 


know, in the country. Miss May is abundantly qual- 
ified by her education and her deep interest in educa- 
tional matters. She has been an efficient member of 
the Boston School Board, and will bring to the State 
work a valuable experience gained in connection with 
our city schools. No better appointment could have 
been made from among the educated women of our State. 


ican-made telescope. Prof. Strave told the scientists at 
Saratoga that Russia was anxious to provide the Pul- 
kowa Observatory with the finest telescope that could 
be made anywhere, and having gone over Europe, he 
concluded that he must come to America to get the best 
instrument. The contract has been made with Clark 
& Sons, of Cambridgeport, Mass., and provides for a lens 
with a diameter of thirty inches, to be finished in eight- 
een months after the glass discs are received ; but two 
years are allowed for procuring these, so that it may be 
three and a half years before the glass is completed. 


PARIS 

A |and confirmed as a member of the State Board of Edu- The yoene ri to be $32,000. The metal-work and 

EXPOSITION, 4 | cation, to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of] mounting, which is to be done in Europe, will probably 
9 IC. C. Esty. This is the first appointment of a woman | ©°st about as much more. The new instrument is to be 

1878. on the State Board in Massachusetts, and, so far as we considerably more powerful than any now existing, the 


Washington telescope and its sister, the McCormick 
glass, being each twenty-six and a quarter inches in di- 
ameter. The Vienna telescope now in process of con- 
struction by Grubb, of Dublin,—but, if reports are cor- 
rect, is likely to be delayed in its completion by difficul- 
ties of construction greater than the contractors had ex- 
pected,—is to be of twenty-eight inches aperture. The 
Newhall telescope in England, of twenty-five inches 


ith Portrait of #. Mann, £. Willard, ot L. Agassiz, 8.00 ly other i all bl 

Single Copies eer er TEACHERS who allow their ideas of teaching and gov- aperture, 18 the on y other instrument at e 
This paper is sent until ordered to be discontinued. Such order with these. It has been proved that refracting tele- 


can receive no attention, if arrearages are due, until such are paid. 


erning to be subordinate to the will of the people are 
about as wise as horsemen who allow unruly animals 


scopes are superior to reflectors,and are far more effi- 
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THE WEEK. 


— The week opens with an exceedingly favorable report from 
the fever-stricken city of Memphis. There were 48 deaths 
last week, and 132 new cases. The weather is cooler, and a 
daily diminution in the death-rate is looked for. The national 
board of health reports the situation at all infected points as 
rapidly growing better. 

— The Cincinnati Exposition opened Wednesday, the 10th 
inst., and the city was full of visitors. President Hayes made 
the opening speech. 

— Sixteen million dollars have been paid out for pensions 
arrears by the government since the passage of the arrears-of- 
pensions act. 

— Soldiers’ monuments were dedicated on the 11th inst. at 
Manchester, N. H., and at Gloucester, Mass. 

— The 25th anniversary of the formation of the Republican 
party was celebrated in Worcester on the 15th inst. 

— Jefferson Davis has written a letter declining to be a can- 
didate for the United State Senate from Mississippi. 

— Africa.—King Mtesa has liberated half a million slaves in 
his dominions, near Victoria Nyanza. 

— Afyhanistan.— A belief is expressed at Simla that the 
Ameer was identified with the recent massacre at Cabul, and 
that the city is protected against the advance of the British 
troops by a large Afghan army. The latest reports from the 
disturbed section indicate that the revolt is spreading. 

— Canada.—M. Chauveau, the secretary of the Province of 
Quebec, has resigned, and it is reported that several other 
members of the cabinet will soon follow. The political situ- 
ation of the province, however, remains unchanged. 

— England.— The labor depression in Great Britain con- 
tinues, and great distress is anticipated the coming winter 
among the working-classes of the thickly-populated towns. 

— France. — M. Blanqui, the Communist, was defeated yes- 
terday on the second ballot, for a member of the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

— Russia. — Notwithstanding the frequent denials to the 
contrary, alist of impending changes in the Russian cabinet 
are printed under reserve in the St. Petersburg newspapers. 

— Roumelia. — Eastern Roumelia is in a state of complete 
anarchy, and a series of massacres have recently been perpe- 
trated there. 

— Spain.—Spain has arranged for a loan to send troops to 


Cuba. 
— South America. — Advices of the 28th ult. state that the 


Peruvian iron-clad ‘‘ Huascar”’ attacked Antofogasta on that 
date, and succeeded in silencing the enemy’s fire. 


— Turkey.—Suleiman Pasha is reported dead. 


Tue State Teachers’ Association of Connecticut, A. 
P. Somes of Fairfield, president, will meet at Hartford, 
Oct. 16, 17, and 18. 


them in long and respectful silence, but unless he has 
independence enough to go his own way, and act his 
own pleasure, he has no right to teach. If ancient 
maiden aunts desire to direct the education of their 
fond relations, let them seek and obtain positions in 
the schools ; otherwise, let them forever hold their peace. 
Only quack teachers and doctors consult their patrons 
before giving advice. The god-like intelligence of a 
little common-sense is a capital evidence of fitness for a 
school-teacher. 


Is it nota strange thing to read in a daily newspaper, 
in the year 1879, concerning one of the territories of 
the United States, that in it there are no free public 
schools, and education for girls is not to be thought of ? 
There exists a system of schools, but they are wholly 
under the management of the dominant church, and 
only for boys. The most important question before the 
nation concerning this territory is to determine how 
this state of affairs can be remedied. Denominations 
are urging the necessity of the establishment of colleges, 
and already money is asked for this purpose. This is 
commencing at the wrongend. A man would be judged 
insane if he should build his roof and tower before he 
had laid the foundations of his house. True, it would 
be possible to raise the roof and put on the tower after 
the rest had been finished, but the strong probability is 
it would never be done. He who was so foolish as to 
commence wrong would seldom have sense enough to 
end right. 

In New Mexico and Utah there must be established 
good, free, public primary schools. In them must be 
placed capable, energetic, and persistent teachers, armed 
with force of character, the authority and law enough 
to be able to say to all the boys and girls, “The general 
government has established these schools for you, and 
you must come.” This part of the work belongs to the 
State, not to the Church. Benevolent associations may 
labor to save the soul, but the government is bound by 
every law of right to save the mind and body. The 
Church has its distinctive work to do; let her stick to 
it. If the State will not educate its children, the 
Church can exercise a powerful influence in compelling 
it to do so. 


A GREAT compliment has been paid to scientific ad- 
vancement in America by the Russian government, in 
sending Prof. Otto Struve, director of the Imperial 


Observatory at Pulkowa, Russia, to contract for an Amer- 


THERE are three essential elements of disqualifica- 
tion as applied to many school officers. The first is 
illiteracy, and perhaps this not the greatest. The com- 
pensations of character, such as keenness of discerning 
ability in others, a quick appreciation of the value of an 
education as learned from the want of it, and an hon- 
est purpose to serve the community, may make amends 
for the inability to read, write, and cipher; at least it 
was so a generation ago. Asa rule, however, we should 
prefer, for the honor of the calling, that the judges of 
teachers’ qualifications should be capable of reading the 
evidence. Where the district and township systems 
prevail, there are frequent instances of the total ina- 
bility of the school examiners to read and write, and the 
reasons given for this state of things are that those com- 
petent will not take the positions, and the incompe- 
tents are made to do the service. 

A second disqualification is a business-interest in the 
management of the pecuniary affairs of the schools. 
The men who control our educational concerns should 
be free from the suspicion even of managing them for 
personal gains. The children’s bread, educationally, 
may be thrown to the dogs, and it is often squandered 
for selfish or partisan purposes. Many men seek posi- 
tions on school-boards for the sake of direct or indirect 
emolument, by securing appointments for themselves or 
their friends. Where such a state of things exists, the 
public good is made subservient to private gain, the 
greater to the lesser. 

A third disqualification is an ambition to use a school 
office as a stepping-stone to other positions. Political 
aspirants often find their first promotions through the 
grades of school officership. Such educational tramps 
have no interests in the schools per se, and only seek to 
be elevated by them. The sooner we can be rid of these 
classes of incompetents in school management, the sooner 
shall we inaugurate the era of positive reform. 


Copies of THz JouRNAL are sent to persons not 
now subscribers, that they may examine it with ref- 
erence to becoming subscribers. As one number may 
not be sufficient, we propose to send THE JoURNAL 
for three months, on trial, on receipt of sixty cents. 
ersons once subscribers may take advantage of our 
premium -lists, which are offered only to those who 
take one or more of our publications. A blank form 
on page 155 will enable you to complete your order 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT AT SMITH COLLEGE. 


The first commencement at Smith College for wo- 
men, at Northampton, Mass., was signalized by the 
presence of Harvard in the person of President Eliot, 
as orator of the day. The address was altogether the 
most significant of the educational deliverances of the 
ast summer, and has been read with eager interest 
throughout the country. It was, also, by far the most 
characteristic utterance of its author, more clearly re- 
vealing the animus and central idea of the president’s 
theories of American education than any previous essay. 


It is never easy to gauge the dimensions or predict 
the developments of a man like President Eliot. With 
no previous special reputation as scholar or teacher, he 
seems to have been placed in the president’s chair at 
Harvard as the fit man to inaugurate a “ new depart- 
ure” of the most thorough-going description in this 
time-honored university. In one respect there can be 
little question of the wisdom of the election. As an 
able and bold administrator, a brilliant university man 
of the world, a successful advocate of Harvard in all 
the highway of American munificence, and a striking 
representative of the non-ecclesiastical idea of univer- 
sity education, President Eliot is a great success. Un- 
der his administration, Harvard has become a house- 
hold word in every corner of the republic, obtained 
large gifts of money, and filled her new and splendid 
halls to overflowing. No longer attached to the State 
of Massachusetts or any Christian sect, it aspires, in 
the somewhat oracular prophecies and assumptions of 
its new president, to the leadership of the higher educa- 
tion of American young men. 


Whether the final outcome of this wholesale recon- 
struction of Harvard is to be as marked an educational 
success is a question vigorously debated among the col- 
lege experts of the country, and not yet assured to the 
thoughtful parents of superior young men. Whether 
even New England will finally accept the British or 
German type of university life toward which Harvard 
is driving as the characteristic outgrowth of American 
civilization ; whether it is quite safe to leave a thousand 
boys so much to their own devices in the choice of stud- 
ies and the general mental and moral direction of them- 
selves as now at Cambridge; whether a university can 
reduce the religious element in its life to a subordinate 
department of elective scientific investigation without 
severing its own root ; — these, and various other ques- 
tions, are certainly doubtful to the majority of the most 
experienced college men in the country. No man can 
vanquish a doubt on an educational problem, by a quiet 
assumption of the general insignificance of the doubter 
and an adroit appeal to a self-elected American “ supe- 
rior class” more skillfully than President Eliot. 


But, really, is it not time that this style of arguing the 
most delicate and profound problems of the higher 
American culture were reserved for use in the little cir- 
cles of the “ Hub,” where it is supposed to carry 
weight? Even the “western” American people can 
be trusted in due time to understand the merits of the 
new Harvard departure without the offensive Beacon- 
street rhetoric of its new president. And certainly, if 
any American college can “ stand the rack” of such a be- 
wildering series of experiments as is now in full blaze in 
old Cambridge, Harvard is that institution. For our- 
selves, we have no doubt that great and beneficent ad- 
vances are to be the result of the new administration, 
and the hereditary conservatism of eastern Massachu- 
setts can yet be trusted to keep this ancient and splen- 
did university in the line of allegiance to rational laws 
of progress. 

One feature in the new life at Harvard is a matter of 
discouragement, —the whimsical attitude of its presi- 
dent toward the free secondary and higher education. 
Harvard College itself would have remained a second- 
rate, sectarian institution, but for the fostering charge 
of the State of Massachusetts. ‘The extreme opinions 
of its new president sre repudiated by Massachusetts, 


by Boston, and by nine-tenths of the educated and 
really superior people of New England. They are 
worth just the value of the arguments of President 
Eliot, backed by his personal reputation as’ an educator. 
There never was less probability than now of their 
adoption by any New England State. 

The ideal of university education, as a sort of birth- 
right of the “superior class,” so broadly hinted in the 
Smith College address, is also a personal crotchet of 
President Eliot. Harvard College has always boasted 
that its most brilliant graduates were the sons of “no- 
bodies.” It is doubtful if any free State university in 
America gives away so much money in tuition to poor 
and meritorious students as it. The notion that there 
is any decisive drift in our country toward the monop- 
olizing of superior education by the children of success- 
ful parents, as far as concerns home-training, is a favorite 
one with cultivated Englishmen and a small class of 
Americans of the “English” persuasion. But the real 
drift is toward the offering of the highest opportunities 
to every American child. 

In the Smith College address, President Eliot ably 
and persuasively puts the argument for elective studies 
to the new faculty of this promising school for women. 
He also speaks out what thousands of the most cultivated 
people have long believed, — that a thorough knowledge 
of the English language and literature is the one essen- 
tial of liberal culture. Nothing more searching, more 
comprehensive, and more prophetic has been said by 
any American teacher for a century; and the saying it 
squarely, “in the face and eyes” of all university tradi- 
tions, at home and abroad, entitles him to the gratitude 
of every instructor of youth in the land. 


In the discussion of the deeply interesting question 
of the higher education of young women and the coédu- 
cation of the sexes, there is no want of clear utterance 
in the Smith College address. Dr. Peabody, of Har- 
vard, hit the nail on the head when he said, the other 
day, that the denial of the higher education to women 
is in accordance with a custom “the reason for which is 
lost out of the memory of man.” There was never a 
more conspicuous illustration of an able man blundering 
about in the dark in the search for the reason of a time- 
honored prejudice, than in the portion of this address 
devoted to this question. Indeed, the whole discussion 
by President Eliot is tentative. Assuming that the 
possibility or usefulness of such an experiment is still 
in question, his treatment of the theme has the quality 
of unreality and opionated personal prejudice, with 
which strong men deal with subjects still “in the air.” 
He discusses the momentous question of the higher edu- 
cation of half the human race a good deal as Bismarck, 
in his grotesque after-dinner talk, gives his notions 
about the pagan gods, in hearing of the cannon at Gra- 
velotte. The idea that woman, herself, can be trusted, 
with fair opportunity, to decide this matter for herself; 
and that it has been virtually decided in her favor in all 
the foremost States of this Republic; seems not to have 
occurred to the president; or, if so, is quietly put aside 
by the “Boston notion ” that all such delusions are the 
mushroom growth of our crude “ western” society, and 
that, as humanity thickens up into its final social status 
“ down east,” the American idea of woman’s place in 
society will fall into line with the regulation European 
standard. 

We are not able to discover a single argument against 
coéducation in the string of assumptions so confidently 
put forth in this address. When President Eliot says 
that this question “has sprung up, raged, and been 
settled in New England within the last twenty years,” 
he draws too largely on even conservative credulity. 
It is true that the present boards of direction of the 
older colleges of New England still refuse to admit 
young women ; that their presidents are the opponents 
of college coéducation; and that, because of this refusal, 
large numbers of young women, who cannot afford to 
wait on the pleasure of these learned corporations, are 
thronging the walls of Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, and 


the superior academies of New England. But not until 
the offer has fairly been made by Harvard and Yale, 
and deliberately rejected by our superior young women, 
can it be said that the question is more than opened. 
Within twenty years New England has built up a great 
system of free high and normal schools, in which, with 
few exceptions, coéducation is the rule. Four new col- 
leges are sending forth graduates who certainly deserve 
better notice from President Eliot than to be tied up 
in a little bundle and labeled “ insignificant exceptions.” 
Considerable numbers of New England girls are study- 
ing in the coéducational colleges out of New England. 
Indeed, the chief reason that coéducation is the rule 
among the colleges of the West, and largely in favor 
in New York, while the exception in New England 
universities would seem to be, not the “poverty” of 
New York, Michigan, and the great commonwealths of 
the northwest, so much as their wealth; each of those 
States, by the bounty of the general government, rein- 
forced by the splendid generosity of her own people, 
being rich enough to establish a State university free 
to youth of both sexes, We believe coéducation in New 
England is chiefly delayed by the conservatism of its older 
college corporations; and even while President Eliot is 
proclaiming the settlement of the question from the top- 
most tower of Harvard, the girls are thundering at his 
own gates ! 

It will probably surprise our “western” friends to 
learn, on the authority of President Eliot, that Smith 
College for women tolerates only men in the professor’s 
chair because no woman can be found competent to sit 
therein, or probably will be found before the year 1895, 
when Smith, herself, may be expected to polish off one 
female graduate of equal eminence in scholarship with 
the clever young gentlemen professors who now “hold 
the fort” in trust for the “coming woman.” There 
may be people, and a good many of them, even in New 
England, who honestly suppose this is the reason for 
the absence of lady professors at Smith; but we advise 
our “ western ” friends to take this assertion, with some 
others of President Eliot’s, as the opinion of certain 
educated circles in New England, and not the scientific 
statement of a demonstrated fact. 

We have, on a former occasion, expressed our regret 
that the management of Smith College should feel called 
upon to go outside its own sphere of keeping open an ex- 
cellent college for girls, to antagonize the experiment of 
coéducation which has been so eminently successful in 
the whole upper region of free education in America, and 
in universities which it is not gracious even for a New 
England college president to disparage. But if this is 
the policy of this institution, we submit that the people 
of New England have the right to a statement of rea- 
sons, and a discussion of the theme more profound and 


satisfactory than has yet appeared from that quarter. 

This deliverance of President Eliot, like an earlier 
one of President Seelye, is distinguished chiefly by 
what seems to us a common-place and conventional esti- 
mate of American womanhood ; an almost unaccounta- 
ble blindness to the growth of educational sentiment in 
our country; a singular boldness of assertion, with a 
perilous tendency to over-ride opposing arguments by 
the lofty disparagement of educators and institutions 
who are certainly the peers of their authors in any 
court of culture ; and a wonderful readiness to jump at 
the conclusion that the agreement of a room full of 
eastern professors can settle any such question as the 
coéducation of the sexes. It is hardly wise for men, 
however able, with such burdens as Smith and -Har- 
vard on their shoulders, to strike out in the peculiar 
way apparent in these addresses, on a topic so near the 
minds and hearts of the best women in the republic. 
For the question of coéducation is not bound up in the 
decision of Harvard to admit girls, nor Smith to invite 
boys to its class-rooms. It is not to be decided by any 
sect nor class, except for itself. It is now more care- 
fully discussed by the best people than any educational 
question ; and, when the decision comes, the free-school 
system of the United States will be shaped accordingly ; 
leaving private, sectarian, and corporative colleges to 
their proper work of the training of exceptional youth 
in any way their parents approve and are willing to 


pay for. 
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AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


GENERAL MEETING AT SARATOGA, N. Y. 


The General Meeting of the Social Science Association for 
1879 met at Saratoga, Sept. 9-12. 
THE GENERAL SESSION. 


The Association was opened by a business meeting on Tues- 
day evening, presided over by D. C. Gilman, LL.D., president 
of Johns Hopkins University. 

F. B. Sanborn, of Boston, made a report on the work of the 
Association since its organization in 1865. Its membership 
has varied from 150 to 600, and now numbers about 350. The 
annual feeis $5. All persons interested in its work are eligible 
to membership. The Association has always disclaimed all 
responsibility for the opinions advanced by individuals at its 
meetings, either in the papers read, or in the debates. When 
inviting persons to read papers, the aim has been to select those 
who possessed special knowledge and held positive opinions 
concerning their subjects; but it has not been sought to array 
their knowledge or marshal their opinions for the triumph of 
any theory of politics or political economy. 

International Coinage. 

The first paper on Wednesday was read by President Bar- 
nard, of Columbia College, on the above subject. He recited 
the history of the movements for an uniform currency, and 
gave as the reason of past failures that each scheme has in- 
volved the necessary relinquishment, before it could be real- 
ized, of all, or at least of all but one, of the monetary systems 
already in existence. As a standard he proposed a metric- 
weight gold coin, which would also be in not inconvenient rela- 
tions to the principal gold coins now actually in circulation. 
The gram weight of gold nine-tenths fine, would be exactly 
equal in value to three francs and ten centimes, and almost 
exactly equal to half a crown British, less half a penny; to two 
and a half mares German, plus one pfening; and to six dimes 
of the United States, less two mills. 

The paper was referred to a committee consisting of F. A. P. 
Barnard of Columbia College, R. N. Tappan of New York, 
Prof. W. Watson of Boston, F. A. Walker of New Haven, 
and Prof. J. E. Hilgard of Washington. 

Modern Education : Its Opportunities and Perils, 

was the subject of a paper by President Porter, of Yale College. 
The speaker discussed his theme under the three aspects 
of Research, Exposition, and Examination, or the modern 
instructor as a student, a teacher, an examiner of the 
work of his pupils; and the range of his discussion ex- 
tended from the kindergarten to the university. He treated 
the teacher as himself a learner, but one so far in advance of 
his pupils that the more he knows and has thought upon any 
subject the more successful will be his work. This is the com- 
monly accepted theory; and yet the most profound philosopher 
often makes the poorest teacher. 

He next considered Exposition, the living teacher being an 
adjunct to the multitude of text-books, in order to designate 
what is accepted as true in these days when everything is 
questioned; also to impart the truth as it is shaped by his in- 
dividuality, made fresh and living by illustrations from his 
personal life, and warmed by the fervor and sympathy which 
spring from his own heart. We can never, he urged, overlook 
the fact that teaching must always be a personal activity, and 
that herein lies the explanation of its usefulness and its power, 
a quality which is largely lost sight of in modern teaching. 

Most of all, it was urged, is the living teacher required that 
he may adopt his instructions to the individual capacities and 
temper of his pupils, a fact which has led so largely to the em- 
ployment of private tutors. He referred here to English cus- 
toms and to the German gymnasiums, which provide largely 
for personal intercourse between tutor and pupils. He thought 
that the tendencies of modern education set strongly toward 
overlooking the individuals in the class. 

Examination was one of the excellent features in modern ed- 
ucation. Its dangers were that it would sink the teacher in the 
examiner; that the examinations would be occasional and in- 
frequent, instead of stated and frequent. What teachers most 
of all should be aware of is, that a scientific knowledge of the 
subject taught is one thing, and the scientific knowledge of 
the way to teach is another. They must be instructors, not 
passive conduits. They must be examiners who constantly 
scrutinize and test acquisitions, and these must be fused in a 
strong personal enthusiasm. President Porter paid a glowing 


tribute to the opportunities of modern education, icularly 
quoting the words of Prof."Bonamy Price, that the greatest 
work in education is the development of one human being by 
another, the power of sympathy, the ability to place one’s self 
in the exact position of the learner, illustrated in the careers 
of Abelard and Dr. Arnold. To these two names President 
Porter would add two others, — Socrates, and that other name 
*‘ which every Christian rather reverently thinks of than 
lightly pronounces.”’ 


The Regulation and Control of the Degree Conferring Power 
in American Colleges. 

This was the title of another of the papers read by President 

Barnard, of Columbia College. He discussed the extraordinary 


sities which has taken place in this country within the present 
century, and gave the results of a laborious investigation as 
to the number of these institutions, and the number of candi- 
dates for the degree of B.A. inthem. Since 1830 the popula- 
tion of the country has increased fourfold, the number of col- 
leges three-fold, and the number of students two-fold. The 
average attendance in 1830 was sixty-seven, in 1870, forty-four, 
and in 1879 about forty. President Barnard thought the 
point well established that the excessive multiplication of 
colleges in the United States during the last half-century had 
not been owing to any educational want previously ascertained 
or subsequently proved to exist. 

France, Germany, Italy, and other countries of Continental 
Europe, are full of lyeées, gymnasia, and colleges, where in- 
struction in all branches is as extensive as in the average 
American college, and generally a great deal more thorough, 
but which are without power to confer degrees. The British 
colleges cannot confer degrees, not even those which form a 
part of the great Universities of Oxford and Cambridge them- 
selves. All England, with a population of 23,000,000, has only 
four universities; the State of Ohio, with 3,000,000 population, 
has thirty-seven. All France, with a population of 36,000,000, 
has only fifteen universities, which, moreover, are actually 
branches of a single one. Germany, with a population of 42-, 
000,000, has only twenty-two universities, or one to 2,000,000 
of inhabitants. All Europe, with a population of 300,000,000, 
has only 101 universities, or one to 3,000,000 people. Our own 
country, with a population of 45,000,000, has 425 universities, 
or one to every 100,000 people. 

As a remedy for the evils flowing from the wide latitude of 
the degree-making power, he suggested that in his own State the 
Regents of the University might only have the power to confer 
degrees in arts (they already have the power to confer degrees 
in law, medicine, and theology); the regents should appoint a 
permanent board of examiners, by whom all candidates for 
degrees in arts in any college in the State should be examined, 
and without whose-favorable report no candidate should re- 
ceive a degree. He mentioned with favor a suggestion by 
President Gilman, that something in the same direction might 
possibly be accomplished, independently of legislation, by the 
voluntary association and coéperation of colleges themselves. 
He also suggested that every graduate should with his title, 
write the name of the college conferring the degree. 
Chinese Immigration 
was the topic of a long and valuable paper, advocating equal 
rights for the Chinese, and their admission to citizenship, by 
Professor Williams, of Yale College. 
Adulterations in Food 
was discussed by G. T. Angell, of Boston. He said that the 
common and wide sale in American markets of poisonous and 
adulterated articles which endanger the health and lives of 
those who use them, is a fact established beyond all possibility 
of honest denial. They are found in our food, our drink, our 
clothing; in the cooking utensils used in our kitchens, in the 
pipes that carry our water, in the wall-papers that beautify our 
houses, in the colored papers and toys which are the playthings 
of our children. In the fierce competition of trade these dan- 
gerous and cheaper articles are gradually driving the safer and 
more expensive out of our markets. And this process seems 
likely to go on and increase without limit, unless organized ac- 
tion shall be taken to stop their manufacture and sale. He 
cited numerous instances of adulterations in ries, milk, 
butter, and other articles of food, and urged the formation of 
pro tective associations. 

Voting of Women in School Elections. 
Rev. Dr. Peabody, of Cambridge, read a paper on the above 
subject. Suffrage, he said, is not a natural right; it is a con- 
ventional right. Woman suffrage, in connection with public 
schools, should not be confounded with general political suf- 
frage. Women should vote and hold office in school matters, 
because they, in general, far surpass men in educational abil- 
ity, tact, experience, knowledge, and wisdom. Every mother 
worthy of the name is an educator. Men bear a comparatively 
small part in the training of their own children. The child’s 
first lessons are at his mother’s knee. She understands child- 
nature, and is conversant with the avenues to the child’s mind 
and heart. 
When our public schools came into being they were not meant 
for girls, — the education of women being regarded as of little 
consequence. The schools were then properly, necessarily, 
under the charge of men. Now that women are men’s peers, 
and more, as to culture, and receive this culture chiefly at the 
public charge, there remains no reason why they should not 
render to the public the reciprocal service of control, care, and 
government in the educational system of which they have be- 
come the most favored beneficiaries. The greatest number of 
teachers in public schools are females, who, experience shows, 
prove themselves the best teachers. He spoke of the great in- 
justice done women, who are paid about half the salary that 


men receive for the same work not half so well done. The 
school should be considered not separate, but an extension of 
the home-instruction; that is, provided the home is what it 
should be. The parental care of a home should be held over 
the schools, and none know better how to do this than women, 
who should have the privilege of suffrage at school elections. 
Women are men’s peers, and should have the same rights in 


multiplication of institutions exercising the powers of univer- 


school matters. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


This department met at the convention room in the United 
States Hotel, Justin Winsor, of Harvard University, in the 
chair. The report of the educational department was read by 
the secretary, Mrs. I. T. Talbot, of Boston. Among the sub- 
jects treated by the association have been “ Town Libraries,”’ 
‘‘ Industrial and Nautical Schools,’’ “‘ University Education,” 
** Object-teaching in Natural Science.”” On the last twotopics, 
Professor Agassiz was an inspiration to the society. The live 
topics now before the society are ‘‘ School Suffrage for Women,”’ 
‘‘ Coéducation of the Sexes,” ‘‘ Congressional Aid for Colleges,”’ 
“ Women in College Government,” ‘ Conferences of College 
Presidents,”’ ‘‘ A Revision of English Spelling,’ ‘‘ State Super- 
vision of Schools,”’ etc. 

Methods of Teaching. 

Hon. John W. Dickinson, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, read a valuable paper on this topic, 
Teaching being a mental act, we must know what kind of an 
act before we consider its methods. Culture is facility in act- 
ing, acquired by the right exertion of active power. Present- 
ing objects and subjects to the mind so as to occasion the ac- 
tivity which produces knowledge, is teaching. It seems to be 
the duty of the teacher to determine {1) what kind of activity 
and knowledge he would have his pupil exert and acquire; (2) 
to select the proper occasion for this activity; and (3) to es- 
tablish such relations between the mind of the pupil and those 
objects as will enable him to obtain the ends for which he 
studies. There are two methods, the oral and the written. 
Oral teaching presents right occasions for knowledge. Ideas 
cannot be formed except the objects are first brought into the 
presence of the mind. Language can never be made the orig- 
inal source of knowledge; it is at best but a system of signs, 
and it cannot hold even the relation of signs until the things 
signified are already known. Oral teaching callsinto exercise 
the active powers of the mind, and written teaching the pas- 
sive powers only. 

Mr. Dickinson said that wisdom does not exist outside 
of minds that are wise. It cannot be transmitted like 
wealth. Every man who becomes wise must make him- 
self wise by the activity of his own mental powers. He may 
leave some expressions of wisdom behind, but they can be in- 
terpreted only by those able to think the same thoughts. 
Books have their uses in teathing, but they should be used 
only as hints to prevent the student from unproductive activ- 
ity. Reading is a prolific source of our information, but it re- 
quires independent, methodical thinking to produce knowl- 
edge, and this can come only from previous right training, 
Independent thinking prevents shallowness. Teachers are 
now overburdened, and a change in school systems will be 
needful to introduce oral methods. Enthusiastic, well-trained 
educators are needed, also a better grading of schools, giving 
fewer classes and fewer pupils to each teacher. The schools 
should not be so small as to destroy the stimulus of numbers. 
Less time should be spent in teaching facts, and more in teach- 
ing methods; natural objects should also be more used. It is 
also indispensable to good schools that we should have good 
teachers. Good schools are produced ef good teaching, and 
not by good school-houses or ag superintendents alone. A 
teacher must have inherited gifts and proper methods of work. 
Schools filled with such teachers are one of the greatest of the 
country’s needs. 

College and Other Higher Libraries. 

This was the title of a paper read by Justin Winsor, libra- 
rian of Harvard University. It treated upon the relation of 
the college library to the university, and the higher libraries 
to their constituents. This means the relation which active 
repositories of books bear to those who, as a rule, are the 
skilled intellectual laborers of our communities, either in their 
formative or riper conditions. Pure and applied sciences has 
created a vast number of books essential to new conditions of 
human existence. There is also an evanescent kind of litera- 
ture that lives for a decade and then is forgotten; like some 
merchandise, made to be superseded. Librarians, to retain 
their hold on the public must keep abreast of the community’s 
progress. An important American library stopped its pur- 
chases for fifteen years, and everybody forgot it. Every expe- 
rienced librarian has established two canons, both of doctrine 
and of discipline: 

1. Nothing that is printed, no matter how trivial at the time, 
but may be some day in demand, and viewed in some relations, 
helpful to significant results. Therefore, if his storehouse 
and treasury admit of the keeping and caring for, the librarian 
feels the necessity of preserving all he can. 

2. Let him amass all he will, he knows some investigator 
will find gaps that he has not filled. There is no library in the 
world so well able, asa rule, to satisfy all demands of scholar- 
ship and diversity of inquiry as that of the British Museum; 
and yet the head of that library, Mr. Bullen, testified not long 
since, before the Society of Arts, that an inquirer never came 
to that library determined to exhaust his subject but he found 
there were phases of it he could not sketch ; there were 
thoughts he could not illustrate; there were apposite books 
not yet discovered, and even not yet written. 


Mr. Winsor dwelt at some le on the immense possibili- 
ties of libraries that were kept with the vast demands 
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and improvements of the age and times. He spoke of the 
great importance of having libraries properly catalogued, in 
order that they may be in the reach of all. In conclusion he 
said that the library wilk become the important factor in our 
higher education that it should be. Laboratory work will not 
be confined to the natural sciences; workshops will not belong 
solely to technological schools. The library will become not 
only a” store-house of the humanities, but the arena of all | 
exercise. 


American Education, 1869-1879. 

President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, said he 
would ask his audience to consider ‘‘ American Education,” | 
not as annalists, nor as statisticians, but as citizens. Our in- | 
tellectual activity has been largely determined by the extent, | 
the structure, the climate, the products, and the geographical 
relations of the country. There are, also, the subtle influences 
our institutions have inherited from Anglican, Teutonic, | 
Roman, Jewish, and other remote societies, binding us by ties | 
we can neither sever nor detect. These things govern our 
laws, the written or unwritten statutes by which public order 
is secured; our industries, by which we produce and exchange | 
wealth; our religion, the doctrines and rites which guide our! 
spiritual lives; and our education, the manifold contrivances | 
which we employ for the improvement of the mind; and, 
finally, these four agencies act and react upon one another 
with complex involutions not easily analyzed. 

He then proceeded to make a series of observations upon the 
school system of the country, embracing common schools, 


upper schools, colleges, scientific schools and universities, with 
able and ye gto remarks about learned societies and the 
education of women. The common school has greatly ad- 
vanced in the last decade, and more than ever deserves the 
— of all good citizens; it is the rock of our political in- 
stitutions. 


DEPARTMENT OF JURISPRUDENCE. 

In this department, papers were read by Z. R. Brockway, Esq., 
of Elmira, N. Y., on ‘‘ Interminate Sentences ’’; by Dr. Francis 
Wharton, of Cambridge, Mass., on ‘“‘The Limits of Punish- 
ability’; by Frederic H. Betts, Esq., of New York, on “The 
Policy of the Patent Laws’’; by Prof. Theodore S. Woolsey, 
of New Haven, on ‘‘ The Treaty of Paris’’; and by Prof. 
Simeon E. Baldwin, of Yale College, on ‘‘ The Recent Changes 
in our State Constitutions.”’ 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL ECONOMY AND FINANCE. 

After the report of the Secretary of the Department of Social 
Economy, by F. B. Sanborn, of Concord, papers were read by 
Charles L. Brace, Esq., of New York, on ‘‘ The Care of Poor 
and Vicious Children,” followed by a debate on “ Institution- 
Life for Children ’’; by Joseph D. Weeks, Esq., of Pittsburg, 
on *‘ Industrial Arbitration’’; and by R. G. Eccles, Esq., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on The Labor Question.” 


GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 

Able papers were presented by Prof. William Watson, of 
Boston, on ‘‘ The Protection of Life from Casualties in the 
Use of Machinery’’; by George E. Waring, Jr., Esq., of New- 
port, R.I., on ** The Sewerage of Village Cities,’’ followed by 
a debate, participated in by Dr. Ackland, of England, and 
others; by E. C. Metcalf, Esq., of Brunswick, Me., on “‘ The 
Influence of Sewers on the Public Health’’; by Charles P. 
Russell, M.D., of New York, on ‘‘ The Sanitary Condition of 
Tenement Houses,’”’ followed by a debate; by Charles A. 
White, M.D., of New York, on ‘‘The Causation of Yellow 
Fever’’; by President Anderson, of Rochester University, on 
“‘ How Far is Christianity Recognized in the Common Law’”’; 
by Hamilton A. Hill, Esq., of Boston, on ‘‘ The Place of the 
Practical Man in American Public Affairs’’; by Fred. Doug- 
lass, on ‘‘ The Emigration of Colored Citizens from the 
South ’’; by Mrs. Langhorne, of Lynchburg, Va., on ‘“‘Col- 
ored Schools in Virginia’; by William A. Hovey, Esq., of 
Boston, on ‘‘ Coéperative Stores in England and America” ; 
by William F. Ford, Esq., of Philadelphia, on ‘‘ Debt-Making 
and Debt-paying in American Cities,’ followed by a debate; 
and by Robert P. Porter, Esq., of Chicago, on ‘“‘The West 
from a Financial Standpoint.”’ 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


Princeton Review (Sept.) 
Secularized Education; by President R. L. Dabney. 
The Problem of the Human Will; Prof. H. Calderwood, LL.D. 
Virgil as a Precursor of Christianity; by Prin. Sharp, D.C.L. 
Appleton’s Journal (Sept.) 
How to Popularize Wordsworth. 
An Hour with Thackeray; by J. E. Cook. 
The Critic on the Hearth; by James Payn. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


In answer to many inquiries, and in order to prevent any 
misunderstanding, we wish to state that our reduced price 
($2.50) for THe JouRNAL for one year, only applies to those 
who pay strictly in advance. We are glad, however, to have 
subscribers, who are now in arrears, take ane of that 
reduction by renewing from the present time at t price, 


and arrearages to date, at the rate of 25 cents per 
THe PUBLISHER. 


NEW- ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 

— Not often is a newspaper article worthy of more praise 
than that given by a Castine correspondent in the Ellsworth 
American of the 11th inst. A teacher’s life has many things 
to discourage him, and many to encourage him; not the least 
of these encouragements is the appreciation of his labors. It 
says that as the time arrived for Mr. Fletcher and wife to sever 
their twelve years’ residence with the citizens of Castine, a 
complimentary gathering, at the vestry of the Congregational 
church, was arranged on Saturday night, the 8th inst., when 
a host of friends assembled, and made the occasion memora- 
ble with flowers and kind words. Among the speakers were 
Messrs. Sargent, Witherbee, Philbrook, Gardener, and Dres- 
ser, of the citizens ; Rev. Mr. Thomas, pastor of the society; 
Mr. E. E. Philbrook, for the normals; and the present princi- 
pal, Mr. Woodbury, as a fellow-teacher. Mr. F. responded; 
he spoke of the town in its work for the schools, and the 
school’s progress, and said: “‘It is hard for me to respond to 
the parting words of dear friends. The heart is filled with 
emotion, so that I can hardly recall the kind words you have 
spoken, or give a logical expression to what I would be glad 
to say. Into these hours are crowded the memories of twelve 
eventful years. They have come to us in the meridian of life. 
No years before them were so full of responsible duties and of 
the pleasure which comes from earnest work.’’ Mrs. F. was 
his assistant for a time, and shared in the congratulations of 
the evening. 

— The Rockland city schools opened last Monday; the only 
changes in teachers of which we hear are as follows: High 
School, Miss Edith Hall succeeds the former second-assistant; 
Oak Grove, Miss Eva Dunning; Pine Grove, Miss Addie 
Thomas, succeed the former assistants. 

— The fall term of Oak Grove Seminary, at Vassalboro, has 
an average attendance of 70 pupils. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The Dartmouth says that the new class promises very fa- 
vorably. The number already is in excess of those for three 
years past. In the academic department Maine has 3, New 
Hampshire 26, Vermont 17, Massachusetts 15, New Jersey 2, 
Washington 1, Virginia 1, Ohio 3, Illinois 1, Wisconsin 2, In- 
dian Territory 1. In the Scientific Department Maine has 1, 
New Hampshire 7, Vermont 1, Massachusetts 2, Illinois 1, 
Montana 1. 

— Professor Ruggles is to preside at the meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association at Keene, Oct. 16 and17. Pro- 
fessor Parker is to read a paper on the pronunciation of the 
Latin language. 

— Kimball Union Academy, at Meriden, opened August 26, 
with about eighty students, and Miss Emily Owen as precep- 
tress 


VERMONT. 


— The educational meeting recently held by Superintendent 
Conant, in the town of Shoreham, was very successful. 
Nearly every seat in the academy hall was occupied. During 
the meeting an admirable lecture was given to teachers by Rev. 
Mr. Emerson, of Underhill. 

— Shoreham Academy opened the 8th of Sept., with a large 
attendance. This school, under the direction of Prof. A. B. 
Cole, as principal, is doing excellent work. 

— The high school at West Halifax (E. J. Temple, principal), 
opened Sept. 1, with 50 pupils. 

— Glenwood Classical Seminary, at West Brattleboro, 
opened with 44 pupils, and now has fifty. 

— The schools at Bellows Falls have closed for a time, be- 
cause of the prevalence of small-pox. — 

— The Brandon graded school (J. 8S. Cilley, principal), has 
nearly 350 pupils. 

— The Rutland high school (Oscar Atwood, A.M., principal), 
has not yet opened, the new building being yet unfinished. 
It will be ready in a few days, however, and the term will com- 
mence under very favorable circumstances. 

— The fall term of the public schools of St. Albans, and the 
St. Albans’ Academy and Franklin County Grammar School 
opened with an attendance of about 700 pupils. Mr. S. W. 
Landon, the principal of these schools, has conducted them for 
several years, with eminent success. 

— Mr. H. B. Chittenden, a fine scholar, an excellent teach- 
er and a noble man, succeeds H. W. Hill as principal of the 
Swanton Falls Academy, Mr. H. having left to take the charge 
of schools at Chautauqua, N. Y. 

— We regret to say that Rev. Henry O. Finch, a graduate of 
the University of Vermont, class of ’74, and for some time 
principal of Underhill Academy, was found dead, a few days 
ago, on the beach at Sachem’s Head. 

— Black River Academy, at Ludlow, is fairly embarked in 
the fall term, with over eighty scholars. The graded school 
opened Sept. 8; Misses Smith, Marshall, and Leland, expe- 
rienced teachers, are in charge. 

— The fall term of Royalton Academy began last week, un- 
der the principalship of W. B. Herrick. 


— Mr. S. Bates, formerly, and for seven years, a teacher in 
Burr and Burton Seminary, died very suddenly of heart dis- 
ease, at Manchester. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. — Prof. George H. Howison, late professor of 
Logie and Philosophy at the Institute of Technology, pro- 
poses to give in this city a course of lectures, during the com- 
ing season, on Philosophy, open to both sexes, Mr. How- 
ison’s scholarship and high standing in philosophy will make 
this announcement welcome to the public who enjoy the dis- 
cussion of the problems of this department of culture. 

The following special instructors were elected by the school 
committee for the Boston schools at the late meeting: Phil- 
ippe de Sénancour, Eugene Raymond, Henri Morand, Marie 
C. Ludrey, special teachers in French ; Ernest C. F. Kraus, 
John F. Stein, special teachers in German; Hobart Moore, 
instructor in military drill; Ellen M. Dyer, special teacher 
of physical culture in the Girls’ High School; Edna F. Calder, 
special teacher of sciences in the Roxbury and West Roxbury 
High Schools, 

Messrs. Collar, Brooks, Adams, and Fallon were appointed 
a committee on the annual report. Messrs. Brooks Adams, 
Moran, Collar, Brewer, and Finney were appointed a commit- 
tee to whom the supervisors in charge of primary schools can 
refer the decision of all questions relating to instruction in 
said schools. 

— Williams College has opened witft a freshman class of 70. 
There are 2 additions to the sophomore class, 4 to the junior, 
and 2 to the senior. The chapel repairs have been so far fin- 
ished as to make it possible to occupy the building. The fres- | 
coing and putting in stained-glass windows will be deferred 
till the next vacation. Tablets commemorative of Col. Ephraim 
Williams and Woodbridge Little have been placed on either 
side of the organ, black-walnut seats with cushions have taken 
the place of those formerly in use, and other improvements 
make the chapel pleasant and comfortable. 

— The art gallery of Smith College, at Northampton, re- 
ceived a donation of $1,000 each from ex-Governor Washburn, 
Rodney Wallace, and A. L. Williston. Among the new teach- 
ers are Miss French, a graduate of Oberlin, late lady principal 
of Drury College, who will teach mathematics; Miss Mary E. 
Tenney, late principal of Montebello Academy, Newbury, Vt., 
French and history; and Miss Williams, of Cambridge, who ~ 
has been studying with the Harvard professors, takes Latin. 
Increased attention is to be paid to the department of vocal 
and instrumental music. 

— Mr. Wendall P. Brown, of Worcester, is the principal of 
the Milbury grammar school. 

— The sum of $16,000 has already been subscribed for the 
expenses of the experiment of instructing women at Harvard. 
This has been voluntary, no appeal having been made for 
funds; but the money is needed, as there is no endowment, 
and the fees asked of the students will not amount to the cost 
of the tuition. 

— The fall term of Smith College, Northampton, began on 
Thursday, the 11th inst., with the largest class that has yet en- 
tered. The new cottage for fifty students will be named the 
Hubbard House, after Deacon George W. Hubbard, a trustee 
and warm friend of the institution, through whose influence, 
in a large measure, the college was located at Northampton. 
Mrs. Henry M. Dart, of New York, will be the “ lady in 
charge’’ of the new building. Among the new teachers is 
Miss French, an Oberlin graduate, late lady-principal of Drury 
College, who is to teach mathematics; also Miss Mary E. Ten- 
ney, late principal of Montebello Academy, at Newbury, Vt., 
who has French and history; and Miss Williams of Cambridge, 
who has been studying with the Harvard professors, takes 
Latin. The Art Gallery has just received a generous dona- 
tion from ex-Governor Washburne, Rodney Wallace, and 
A. L. Williston, each giving $1,000. 

— Mrs. Mary Mann, under date of Aug. 7, writes to the 
Kindergarten Messenger and the New Education, that the 
charity kindergartens of Cambridge are a success beyond her 
most sanguine expectations. She says ‘‘ The great difficulty 
young teachers have is to get rid of the old-fashioned notions 
of making children mind, of breaking their will.”” ‘‘ The intel- 
lectual improvement is excellent.’”’ She says also, that ‘‘ Mrs. 
Shaw doubles all these kindergartens for the next year, and if 
other wealthy women will only be kindled by her to go and do 
likewise, the effect must sooner or later be visible in the com- 
munities so blessed.’’ 

— Phillips Academy, Andover, opens its new year with 185 
students. 

— The Bridgewater Normal School enters a class of 45. 

— E, F. Carter, a well-known teacher and head of a com- 
mercial college in Pittsfield, where he has resided for the past 
fifteen years, died Saturday afternoon of paralysis, having been. 
unconscious since Tuesday. He was at one time proprietor of 
a girls’ seminary in Saratoga, and was one of Pittsfield’s most 
respected citizens. He was the first to open Maplewood 
Institute as a summer resort, and has done a good deal to 
attract the attention of summer guests to the town. He was 
about 65 years old. 
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— See notice in another column of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Institutes. The teachers of the State should avail 
themselves of the advantages of these meetings. 

— Dr. Otto V.Struve, the distinguished Russian astrono- 
mer, has come to this country to examine the twenty-six inch 
telescope at the United States Naval Observatory, with the in- 
tention of ordering a similar instrument of thirty-four to 
thirty-six inches. He has examined the chief telescopes in 
Europe, and has ordered the instrument of A. Clark, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. It is to be the largest and best telescope in the 
world. 

— The schools of Springfield have commenced the new year 
in good condition, and with full numbers, The high school 
has an enrollment of more than 400 pupils. The anpual pro- 
motions in the schools are made at the close of the school-year 
in June, and the pupils are assigned to their rooms and seats; 
and then when the new school year opens in September, they 
begin work at once, and no time is lost in reorganizing. 

— Wellesley College has received a present of a number of 
casts imported from Germany for the Art gallery. The same 
friend who presents them has also given a large model (in plas- 
ter) of the Acropolis at Athens and of the Parthenon. 

— At the trustees’ meeting of Boston University, on Thurs- 
day last, Rev. Bradford K. Peirce, D.D., was elected secretary 
of the board, in place of P. Nickerson, Esq., who had con- 
sented temporarily to 4ll the office. The registrarship was not 
filled, but Mr. F. M. Patton, son and assistant of the late regis- 
trar, was appointed clerk of the registrar’s office for the coming 
year. The treasurer af the university presented his annual 
report, which was very satisfactory in its showings. Next 
Thursday the College of Liberal Arts opens, the entrance ex- 
aminations commencing on Tuesday. All the professors have 
returned from their vacations. 

— The Teachers’ Institute at Ludlow, last week, was ad- 
mirably conducted, and the interest and attendance good. Be- 
ginning with about 75 persons, the attendance rose to 100 in 
the afternnon, and twice that number in the evening. The 
citizens of Ludlow were untiring in their work, and made 
everybody welcome. Agent E. A. Hubbard conducted the In- 
stitute, leading off with an exercise on arithmetic, ‘‘ The Ends 

to be Secured.’’ He was followed by Agent Walton, of New- 
ton, on reading and penmanship; J. S. Diller, of Cambridge, 
on geography in the primary and grammar schools; and in the 
evening Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield, lectured on ‘‘ Coun- 
try Schools and Country Life.’’ Country life was depicted 
vigorously, and country schools were overhauled and amusingly 
criticised. All of the teaching-exercises were original and 
suggestive, and the usefulness of the old customs and text- 
books was seriously questioned. Opportunities for question- 
ing were offered and improved at the close of each exercise. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Dr. A. F. Blaisdell, recently of Provincetown, Mass., and a 
frequent contributor to the columns of THz JouRNAL, having 
purchased the office and practice of Dr. W. H. King, of Provi- 
dence, has resumed the practice of his profession in that city. 
Dr. Blaisdell’s Outlines for the Study of English Classics has 
met with a steady sale, and has been adopted as a text-book 
by many of our high schools and colleges. A new and revised 
edition is nearly ready for publication. 

— Greenwich Academy has just issued a new catalogue, 
which, as a new feature, contains the names, residences, and 
occupations of all graduates since 1852; it also contains a map 
of Rhode Island, and the railroad connections to East Greenwich. 

—The public schools of Westerly, this year, contain 390 pupils. 

— At the quarterly meeting of the teachers of Providence, 
Superintendent Leach made some apt remarks. He urges that 
teachers should aim, first of all, to form in their pupils correct 
habits of study, since this is of far more importance than the 
mere knowledge gained. While memorizing useless matter is 
to be avoided, the proper cultivation of the memory is of great 
importance. No man was ever a very good scholar who had 
not a good memory. In regard to emulation in school, he 
affirms that while some nervous children may be injured by 
it, yet it is necessary that some motive-power be used. As 
well attempt to run an engine without steam as to educate 
without emulation of some kind. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The present term of the normal school, at New Britain, 
commenced this week, with very flattering prospects. The 
entering class is unusually large, and of very intelligent ap- 
pearance. The whole number now connected with the school 
is about115. Principal Carleton, with his able corps of teach- 
ers, has succeeded in making this institution one of the very 
best normal schools, and is yearly growing in usefulness as 
well as in favor with the people of the State. 

— Professor Sawyer, of the Normal School, has in press a 
little book that will, we think, prove highly acceptable to the 
teachers of our primary schools, and will meet a long-felt, but 
as yet unsupplied want. It is entitled Words and Numbers, 
and contains a lesson for every week in the school year, in fig- 
ures, writing, spelling, etc., with full directions and sugges- 
tions to teachers for using the book, 


— The schools of New Britain have commenced the new 
term with full numbers. In the Burritt School, Misses Lee, 
Babcock, Thomson, and Hackett, — all excellent teachers, — 
have retired from school by the allurements of matrimonial 
life. They were faithful teachers, and will, we are sure, be 
faithful and devoted in a more retired sphere. Mrs. Kate 
Stanley, Misses Amanda Williams, Belle White, Minnie Peck, 
and Ella Beckley, have been appointed to fill the vacancies, 
being fully knowing to the fate of their predecessors. Ladies 
are no less brave than men, and are always found ready for 
any service when duty calls. 

— The schools of Connecticut have all, or nearly all, com- 
menced their autumn sessions. Secretary Northrop is arrang- 
ing for some autumn institutes, and will do much to awaken 
an increased interest in educational matters throughout the 
State. 

— Mr. George McLean, Esq., has resigned his charge of the 
graded school of Portland, and is succeeded by Mr. Fred 
Lillie, late of East Hampton. We trust Mr. Lillie will find 
this a very pleasant field of labor, and that the people will find 
in him an accomplished and faithful teacher. 

— On Wednesday, the 26th inst., at Hartford, the old battle- 
flags and standards will be removed from the old to the new State 
House, and the ceremonies will be unusually imposing and 
largely attended. So many of the school-children are anxious 
to have this work properly done, that they will be willing to 
forego the pleasures of school for that day. School boys and 
girls are always patriotic on such occasions. 

— The Fairfield County Teachers’ Institute begins in Brook- 
field, on Thursday, the 18th, and closes at noon Saturday. 
B. G. Northrop, secretary of the Board of Education, and Gov- 
ernor Andrews will be present, together with prominent edu- 
cationists of this and other States. Next year the institute 
will be held in Stamford. 

— The Suffield Literary Institution opens with 80 pupils. 

— Wesleyan University, Middletown, opened Sept. 11 with 
a freshman class of 60. During the long vacation, quite ex- 
tensive improvements in the college buildings have been made. 
Prof. J. C. Burke, lately of Wilbraham Academy, and a grad- 
uate of this college, is to assist Professor Van Vleck in the 
Mathematical department. 

— The fifth annual meeting of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union meets at New London on the 18th and 19th. 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, of Hyde Park, Mass., will deliver the an- 
nual address Thursday evening, the 18th. 

— Arthur Hadley, of the Yale College class of 1876, and a 
son of the late Prof. James Hadley, has been elected Greek 
tutor in Yale. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARKANSAS.—There are in the State more than 250,000 pupils of school 
. The school fund, without the aid of the local tax, is very far short 
of the amount required for maintaining a public school for three months 


annually. 


COLORADO.—The Mites oy | of Colorado is beautifully situated on 
the high grounds on the south side of Boulder Creek, and overlooks the 
city of Boulder, in the midst of scenery unsurpassed in the whole Rocky 
Mountain region. The departinents of study includea Preparatory course, 
a University Classical course, and a Normal department, the design of 
which is to prepare teachers for the work of conducting the schools of the 
State. Joseph A. Sewall, M.D., LL.D., is president ; Isaac C. Dennett is 
professor of Latin and Greek; Frank W. Gove, A.B., instructor in Math- 
ematics; and Mary any instructor in German and French. 

The citizens of this State take an extraordinary interest in the public 
schools. The enrollment for 1878-9 in Denver has been 2,700; the number 
of visits paid to the schools during that time by members of the Board has 
been 393; and the number of visits paid by parents and others, 3,283. 


CALIFORNIA.—Napa Collegiate Institute, under the direction of A. 
E. Lasher, A.M., has opened with a larger attendance than last year, and 
every prospect of a steady increase. The school has been self-supporting, 
and has paid for $4,000 of repairs in two years. The new freshman class 
at the University of California numbers about ninety. 


CANADA.—Dr. Jacques, whom we announced a short time ago as 
having resigned the presidency of Albert University, Belleville, has con- 
sen to a reappointment to his former position. The institution will 
not, therefore, lose the advantages of his scholarship and experience. 

Mr. Sidney Hunton, from the Ottawa Collegiate Institute, who won the 
Gilchrist pon Be vee in the London (Eng.) niversity, has succeeded in 
carrying off the first prize in mathematics in thatinstitution. This Univer- 
sity, we gather from other sources, has established a Degree of Education. 

The closing exercises in all the colleges and schools in the Province of 
Prince Edward Island are said to have passed off with more than the usual 
eclat, at the close of the last sessions, and the prospects of education in 
the island are rapidly becoming better. 

A special meeting of the Protestant School Board of Manitoba was re- 
cently held, for the purpose of taking action under the new clauses of the 
school bill, which gives bed to appoint inspectors of schools in the 
Province. The number of divisions for the present year are four. The 

rovisions of the Act is somewhat similar to that in 
Serco in the sister Province of Ontario. 


lic schools and one high school. The pupils enrolled during the year were 
2,198, and the average daily attendance 1,395. The cost for each pupil on 
average attendance was $34.59. The total amount expended in education 
during the year has been $48,411.14, and is borne by the general exchequer. 
C. C. McKenzie, Esq., has lately been appointed chief superintendent of 
education for the Province. W. E. H. 


GEORGIA.—Dr. A. B. Brumby has at Athens a most successful school 
for boys, which opened Sept.1. The course of studies embraces all that 
is usually taught in our best schools and academies, from the spelling 
book, — which not even the most advanced pupil is allowed to neglect,— 
up to full preparation for any class in any college or university, or for the 
practical pursuits of life. Dr. Brumby is heartily endorsed by B. Mallon, 
ex-superintendent of ang schools of Atlanta, as an experienced and suc- 
cessful teacher. He been a professional teacher since March, 1857, 
and has taught in Athens continuously since October, 1876. 


ILLINOIS.—The Tunkers have bought Mt. Morris Seminary, and ed 
it as a seminary and collegiate institute. Higher education has hitherto 
been discouraged among these simple people. Preparatory instruction is 
to be given in the academy, and classical, eclectic, and commercial courses 
are provided for in the college, 


It is the complaint of the Ch Tribune that manship as a stud: 


The school districts in British Columbia number 45, and contain 51 pub- 1 


ficial manner, while plenty of attention is given to studies of no practical 
use, such as music and 

Karly in September about thirty colored boys made a demonstration at 
the Lincoln High School, claiming their right to admission. They were 
denied entrance and ordered away, but they threaten to take legal meas- 
ures to secure the same rights in the high school as white children. The 
School Board asserts they are entitled to admission to the common schools, 
but that the State Supreme Court has held that town authorities can bar 
them from the high school. [If properly eageres to enter, is this good 
law in the State where Abraham Lincoln lived ?—E ‘| 

Knox College opened Sept. 4. The organization of this institution com- 
prehends classical and scientific courses, each of four years; a young ladies’ 
seminary, with a four years’ course of study, besides elective courses, and 
with admirable music and fine-arts departments; and an academy as nearly 
equal to Phillips Academy as any this side of Andover, Mass. 

In the Chicago evening schools of last winter, out of a total enrollment 
of 3,245, the average attendance was but 847.8. The average cost per Pupil 
was $8.86 for instruction one hour and a half, five evenings each week, for 
twenty-five weeks in high-school branches, and fourteen weeks in the lower 
branches. The cost in the day-schools, based on A 
for instruction through the entire school year, was only $11.80. 


KENTUCKY. — Kentucky has no State normal school. The State 
Teachers’ Association, at its recent session, appointed a committee to print 
and send to the several county school commissioners for circulation a pe- 
tition praying, the General seu at its next session to provide for the 
professional education of the public-school teachers of the Cummon- 


wealth. 
The Colored Teachers’ Association assert that the average pay of colored 
teachers is less, on an average, than $50a year; that the school for 


colored children is from six to sixteen years, while that of white children 
runs on to the age of twenty; and that the per capita tax for colored 
schools is only 50 cents, that for white schools being $1.60. In these two 
particulars the Association favor a pore equalization. 

At the recent meeting of the Kentucky teachers, Professor Kirby in- 
sisted that teachers should give special attention to the elements of moral- 
ity, the functions of government, and the relation of government to the 
moral law; the constitutions of the State and of the United States, with 
the capacity to interpret in outline at least their various offices, — execv- 
tive, legislative, and judical. He held that schools should give the train- 
ing that prepares for citizenship, and that it was as necessary for a boy tu 
take the rig t direction in social and political subjects as to learn reading 
and writing. 

Georgetowe College offers free tuition to three young men from each 
county. If these students are selected by fair competitive examinations it 
will be a grand stimulus toward higher education, and secure the culture 
of the best talent of the State. 


KANSAS.—Prof. Edwin B. Snyder, of Madison, Ind., has been elected 
to and accepted the chair of the department of Music in Baldwin Univer- 
sity, Baldwin City, Kan. 


LOUISIANA.—The faculty of the New Orleans University for the com- 
ing year will be as follows: President, Prof. Isaac N. Failor, A.M., and 
Rev. A. A. Johnson, A.M., and Mrs. A. A. Johnson. 


MICHIGAN.—Mrs. Thompson, formerly instructor at Mount Holyoke 
Seminary and at Wellesley College, Mass., has been made principal of the 
Michigan Female Seminary at Kalamazoo. 

Milan, Monroe county, receives the gift of $1,000 from the estate of Mr. 
Maynard for the purchase of school books. 

The superintendency of the Adrian schools, hitherto so ably filled by 
Prof. W. H. Payne, is now held by Mr. W. J. Cocker. 

Lawrence C. Hull, last year principal of Battle'Creek High School, has 
gone  Smeaaa Military Academy, at Orchard Lake, as teacher of Latin 
and Greek. 

The State University announces that, having established the chair of 
the “Science and the Art of Teaching” for the next year, two courses 
of lectures will be offered: 

1. “ Practical, embracing school supervision, courses of study, examina- 
tions, the art of instructing and governing, school architecture, school hy- 
giene, school law, etc. Two lectures each week. 

2. * Historical, philosophical, and critical, embracing the history of ed- 
ucation, the comparison and criticism of the systems in different countries, 
the outlines of educational science, the science of teaching, a critical dis- 
cussion of theories and methods. Two lectures each week.” 

Modern languages, other than English, are to be taught for an extra fee 
in the schools of Marshall of this State. 


MARYLAND .—The Maryland Agricultural College was founded in 1865. 
and has a fund of $110,000, the proceeds of 210,000 acres of land received 
from the Congressional endowment. It has a large building six stories 
high, and a farm of 300 acres. The branches of study are: Civil engineer- 
ing, and astronomy; English literature, mental science, and history; pure 
mathematics; physics, and applied mathematics; agriculture, architecture, 
and See chemistry, and natural history; ancient, and modern lan 
guages It has also a preparatory department, in which reading, writing, 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, and United States history are taught. 
Number of professors and instructors, 8; number of students in attend- 
ance, 75. Since 1875, eleven students have graduated, nine receiving the 
degree of B.S., and two of B.A. Instruction is given in military science, 
and all of the students are required to wear a prescribed uniform. The 
expenses for board, room rent, etc., are about $ ryear. Tuition free 
to students from the State of Maryland and the District of Columbia. 

The Frederick Female Seminary is one of the best institutions in the 
State. It hasa faculty of seven teachers, with Mrs. M. W. Hackelton as 
principal, and Miss E. J. Watt as one of the assistants. There are four 
departments in the school. Three of the last graduating class took the 
degree of A.M., and five that of M.E.L. The seminary will accommodate 
eighty students. 

t is said that never before in the history of Baltimore’s public schools 
has there been such an overwhelming rush of pupils to them as at the 
opening this year. 


MISSISSIPPI.—Four teachers’ institutes have been held in this State 
by the State Superintendent of Education, aided by two experts. - 


MISSOURI.—Great educational activity characterizes nearly every sec- 
tion of the State. Despite law, the large number of successful normal 
institutes, held from two to four weeks, indicate the spirit of the teachers. 

Mr. A. C. Clayton, who has been principal of the Sumner High School 
in St. Louis for the past six years, been promoted to the position of 
principal of the Lincoln Institute at Jefferson City. 

NEW YORK —The twentieth anniversary exercises of Eastman College, 
Poughkeepsie, were held Wednesday evening, Sept. 17. The anniversa 
address was Fs Sept. 19, by Benson J. Lossing, the historian,—subject, 
American Citizenship.”” At the meeting of the alumni and students in 
attendance, Sept. 20._ The address was given by J. N. Hallock, publisher 
ot The Christian at Work. 

Houghton Seminary, one of the most flourishing of the better class of 
schools for the education of young ladies, at Clinton, Oneida Co., opened 
on lith is the sixteenth year during which 

nstitution has n conduc its 4 
pals, Dr. and Mrs. J. C. Gallup. "7 eS 
host year the average daily attendance of New York city schools was 


000. 
The applications for admission to Union College outnumber those of 
est = ng the corresponding date. Many of the candidates come from 


NEBRASKA.—The Nebraska Wesleyan University opened its first term 
oe 10. The following are the board of trustees and faculty: Trustees— 
J. H. Mickey, president; H.C. Bittenbender, recording secretary; D. W. 
Huffman, J. P. Heald, treasurer; L. 8. Blowers, 
W. EK. Loring, H. M. Mills, L. L. Snider, R. Wheeler, 8. O. Whaley, C. W. 
Kyle, 8. F. Fleharty. Faculty—Rev. J. J. Fleharty, A.M., president and 
nega of Mental and Moral Philosophy ; Rev. H. C. Birch, A.M., pro- 

essor of Mathematics; Frederick Beall, A.B., professor of Greek aad 
Latin; Mina Washburn Beall, B.S., professor of Elocution and English 
Literature; Miss Hattie Slaughter, professor of Music. The professor of 
Natural Sciences has not yet been appointed. 


OHIO.—The enrollment in the public schools of the State is 750,000, and 
their cost nearly $8,000,000 perannum. The teachers number 23,000 strong 
and the roll of school officials amounts to more than 50,000. Inthe ranks 
of the teachers are some of the ripest scholars and some of the most tal- 
ented business men of the State, and hundreds of her most patriotic and 
most intelligent citizens are members of boards of education. 


has the most elaborate and expensive provision for an annual 
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Tic Ministers of Education in the several Provinces will act 
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industrial exposition,—an immense, qermenent, and ornamental edifice, 
with all the requisite appointments. It opened its seventh great fair on 
the 10th of September, and continues it until the 11th of October. 
Ohio has 1,041,963 children of school age, only 70 per cent. of these en- 
rolled in the records of attendance. There are 11,979 school-houses, and 
16,092 teachers are required. Only 25,817 pupils pupils pursue American 
history, while . aed are studying German! The State colored schools 
ave 9,829 pupils. 
The Cincinnati Board of Education has resolutions demand- 
ing that none but teachers of the highest intellectual qualifications 
and the purest morals be employed, and ordering the consideration, by a 
special committee, of the propriety of ee out of the rules concerning 
the employment and compensation of teachers all discrimination as to 
sex, leaving the board at liberty to employ the best obtainable talent,—be 
it masculine or feminine,—for all departments of the schools. 
The summer session of the Mansfield Normal College closed Aug. 15, 
after a continuance of six weeks. The attendance, though not large; was 
characterized by a vast amount of earnest work. The following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted by the teachers and superintendents 
resent: 1. We hereby express our entire satisfaction with the methods of 
eaching and government; 2. We consider the class-drills to be thorough, 
practical, an admirably adapted to the wantsof both city and country 
teachers; 3. We heartily commend the Mansfield Normal College to the 

tronage of all who are earnestly seeking a thorough normal training. 
The fall term opened Tuesday, Sept 2. 

prof. Oliver Arey, who for two years has had ch of a Buffalo 
(N. Y.) public school has received an important appointment in the Cleve- 
land public schools. Professor Arey has the untarnished record of an 
earnest, intelligent, and successful teacher. Much of his work has been 
done in Buffalo. He was for several years principal of the Central School, 
then principal of the normal schools at Brockport and Albany, and nine 
years principal of the normal school at Whitewater, Wis. 

Rev. Dr. Alfred Owen, late of Chicago, has been elected president of Den- 
ison University at Granville, Ohio, to succeed Rey. E. Benjamin Andrews, 
who resigned the ition in June to accept a professorship in Newton 
(Mass.) Theological Seminary. Dr. Owen has been favorably known, and 
his election was urged by Dr. Strong, president of the Rochester Theolog- 
ical Seminary; Dr. Hovey, president of the Newton Theological Seminary; 
Dr. Northrap, president of the seminary at Chicago; Dr. Rendall Brooks 
of the Kalamazoo College, and other eminent educators. Dr. Owen will 
accept the appointment, although a few weeks ago he was elected to the 
Greek chair at Kalamazoo College. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The trustees have secured, as principal of the 
Shippensburg Normal School, Professor Potter, of the North Missouri 
State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. He comes strongly recommended 
by many of the ablest educators of the West, and we trust that under his 
management the school will prosper as never before. 

The Secretary of War has ordered Carlisle Barracks turned over to the 
Interior Department for use as an Indian school. The government will 
endeavor to save the Indians from extermination by educating the young 
lndions, we can grow up to be leaders of their people and help them to 
civilization. 

Pittsburgh Female College opened Sept. 3. This is one of the most 
flourishing institutions in the comer: 

The catalogue of Washington and Jefferson OoRage, Warttngten, Pa., for 
the past year shows a total attendance of 165. Eighteen were from other 
States, of whom ten were from West Virginia, and seven from Ohio. 
Two were from Pittsburgh and twofrom Allegheny. Sixty had their res- 
dence in Washington. 


TENNESSEE.—The public schools of Nashville opened Sept. 8, a week 
later than usual, the year having been reduced from forty to thirty-eight 
weeks. The corps of teachers has been reduced, and higher salaries cut 
ten per cent. and middle five per cent. The above reductions were made 
by the Board of Education in answer to a sup demand from the 

— for economy. An effort was made to abolish the high school, but 
Its riends rallied, and it is retained. All Ty except English were 
dropped, but Latin was restored by action of the city council, which body 
elects the board of education, and sometimes superv and changes its 
action. The retrenchment policy led to the adoption of a plan by which 
all scholars in first and second grades will attend in two divisions, one- 
half being poss two and one-half hours, then dismissed, and the re- 
maining half of the same grades will ~~ the same seats, in charge of 
the same teacher for two and one-half hours longer. The plan may 
lighten the draft on the city treasury, but will most assuredly not have 
that effect on the teachers in charge of such grades. It is considered an 
experiment. 

rof. E. Perkins, for many years principal of one of the Nashville 
schools, goes to Clarksville, Tenn., as superintendent of schools. His 
brother, Prof. Silas Perkins, also a Nashville teacher, goes to Union City 
College, and Prof. C. P. Curd, of our public schools, goes to Washington 
Le! Same St. Louis, Mo.; so that Nashville is losing some of her 
teachers. 

Prof. J. C. Freeman has resigned his chair in the University of Chicago, 
and is to comes a new position as professor of English Literature in Wis- 
consin University. 


VIRGINIA.—The session of Union Theological Seminary opened on 
Wednesday, August 13; 32 students were present at the opening. Of 
these, four were new ones; others are expected. Ground has been broken 
for the erection of a new library building, which will cost about $13,000. 


WISCONSIN. — The Wisconsin State normal schools have dropped 
Greek, trigonometry, and astronomy from their courses of study. 


IN GENERAL.—Of the 61,000,000 inhabitants of European Russia, only 
nine per cent, it is stated, can read and write. The majority of these are 
in the great towns. 

In future, the University of Oxford will give degrees in natural science 
as well as in arts. This change will have the effect of forming a new fac- 
ulty in the University. 

here are 127 normal schools in Austria and Hun ; 115 in Italy; 45 
in Russia; 41 in England; 33 in Belgium; 31 in Spain; 86 in France, and 
32 in Switzerland. 

The Italian minister of public instruction has resolved to establish two 
universities for females, one at Rome, the other at Florence. He also in- 
tends to have 2,000 new schoolhouses erected. Education is to be made 
compulsory. 

According to returns made up to  y 31, 1878, the total average at- 
tendance at the public elementary schools in England was 2,405,197. The 
attendance at the voluntary schools, which are denominational, was 1,846,- 
119; at the Board schools, 559,078. The government grants for all the 
schools were £1,820,448. <A large of the expense of public elementary 
education is, however, met by voluntary contributions and school-pence. 
In 1874 the average attendance for all England was only 1,152,389. 

The University of Copenhagen, Denmark, celebrated its four hundredth 
birthday on June 1st with much ceremony. Foreign universities were to 
have been invited, had not the abrogation of Article V. of the treaty of 
Prague stirred up the old feud between the Danes and Germans, and up- 
set this programme. The university, therefore, contents itself with con- 
ferring the degree of “doctor” on 71 savans in the Scandinavian king- 
doms. A medal that will bear the inscription, ‘‘ Quattuor exegit, sperat 
nova, secula vivax,” will be struck in commemoration of the event. The 
university was founded in the reign of Christiern I. 


The statistics given of the growing appreciation shown by the par of 
Japan of the value of education are very interesting. In the sixth year of 
Meidi there were 12,597 public and private schools, with 27,107 teachers, 
and 1,326,190 scholars. © years after, answering to 1877, the number 

increased to 24,125 schools, 44,501 teachers, and 1,925,206 scholars. 
The first normal school for training teachers was opened in Tokio, in the 
fifth year of Meidi; in the ei hth year there were 90 normal schools. 
There are 96 schools in which the English lan ge is spoken, 4 in which 
French, and 2 where German is s — an increase of 15 schools using 
English, and a decrease of 5 using French, and 5 using German. The fact 
that the English-language schools have increased while other foreign lan- 
poeges have decreased is significant as to what language will most prevail 
n this country in future. American and English teachers and mission- 
famine im lanted in Japan the seeds of its future advancement in the 

of nations, 

It is the intention of the Dominion Government of Canada to have 75 
oan of 35 school-boys each, 35 companies to be in Ontario, 25 in 
Quebec, and 15 in the Maritime Provinces, organized for the foe! og of 
receiving military instruction in connection with the — schools; the 
thor are not to be under fifteen years of age. Arms will be furnished by 
= Government, but tunics will have to be —— by =— or school 

“rds. Instructors will be sent from the Kingston 

conjuac- 
with the Minister of Militia. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SCIENCE FoR ALL. Edited by Robert Brown, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.L.S., F.R.G.S., author of The Races of Mankind, 
Countries of the World, ete. New York: Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin. The Boston agent is W. 8. Crown, Esq., 186 Wash- 
ington street. In parts; price 50 cents each. 


The enterprising publishers of this valuable and exhaustive 
work are evidently alive to the universal interest now felt in 
scientific knowledge and investigation. Scientific instruction 
is being demanded in our public schools to an extent hitherto 
unknown, and scientific classes are formed in most of our 
large cities and towns, among adults. To teachers and stu- 
dents such a work as Science for All is almost indispensable. 
The six numbers before us are generously illustrated with en- 
gravings and diagrams specially prepared for the work, and 
will greatly aid in teaching and comprehending the truths and 
marvellous phenomena of science. The scope of the work is 
such that every department of the scientific world will be pre- 
sented by such men as Nurie, Wilson, Duncan, Adams, Lowe, 
Verney, Barrett, White, Dickey, Proctor, Nicholson, Mayer, 
Durham, Hepworth, Gordon, Mann, Slick, Ackroyd, Thomp- 
son, and many others of the most eminent men of science in 
the world. Scientific technicalities are wisely avoided, and 
the grand aim of the editors is to explain how and what is 
done in the realm of nature. 

Each paper is complete in itself, and explains some important 
principle in the science of which it treats. Great attention is 
paid to the science of common things which surround us, and 
unfold in simple and clear language the scientific principles 
which underlie them, and whose operation they illustrate. It 
promises to be a very valuable and timely work for American 
readers and students of science. For this class we heartily 
commend the enterprise, and advise our friends to take pains 
to examine it for themselves. Teachers seeking scientific 
truth to make their work successful will find the parts of this 
work vast treasures of valuable and practical knowledge. For 
specimen parts, send 50 cents to the publishers, or to W.S. 
Crown, 186 Washington street, Boston. 


A RuyYTHMIC-PROSE TRANSLATION OF VIRGIL’S ALNEID. By 
Henry Hubbard Pierce (U.S. Army). Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.; 1879. Price $2.00. For sale by A. Wil- 
liams & Co., Boston. 


A great impulse must be given to the study of the old Roman 
poet, by the issue simultaneously of two translations, having 
so many claims to public attention as this by Captain Pierce, 
and that by Lieut.-Gov. Long. 

The author of this translation has devoted to it the leisure 
hours incident to a life in garrison on the Pacific coast. The 
work gives evidence that the translator is a man of high cul- 
ture, whose prolonged study of the poet, with an appreciative 
taste, and keen perception of the beauties of the poet’s style and 
utterances, has rendered him every way qualified for the duty 
he has undertaken, which, as he he tells us in his very brief 
preface, has been ‘‘emphatically a labor of love.”’ The title, 
A Rhythmic-Prose Translation, will lead the reader to expect 
not a purely prose style, but one bearing a near resemblance 
to prose, with a metrical flow; when, however, accurate versi- 
fication is not claimed, such a style may well be called ‘‘ rhyth- 
mic-prose.”” We have not space for extended extracts, but 
will give one passage, the first paragraph of the first book, 
which will illustrate well the form and style of the work: 


Of clashing arms ; the hero’s deeds, I sing, who led the 
way from Troy’s once happy clime to Latinian and Lavinian 
shores, a fugitive from fate. By wrath driven, through venge- 
ful Juno’s ire, he suffered much on land and swelling flood; 
besides, great hardships on the battlefield passed through, ere 
he could build a town, and bring to Italy its conntry’s gods; 
whence came the Latin race, the Alban sires, and walls at 
stately Rome.”’ 

The work has the high commendation of Professor Frieze, of 
the University of Michigan, and a critical note of approval 


from him to the translator, accompanies this edition. 


A Ticgut SquEEzE. The adventures of a gentleman who, on 
a wager of $10,000, undertook to go from New York to New 
Orleans in three weeks, without money or the assistance of 
friends. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 12mo, cloth, full-page 
illustrations, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

The “‘ tramp ”’ question is presented in a way to interest the 
reader. It blends fact and fiction, and makes an exciting, if 


not an absolutely natural tale. 


Lieut 1n DARK PLACES; or, How the Camps Lived in their 
Poverty. By Henry 8. Drayton. With illustrations. Phil- 
adelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. New York: 
S. R. Wells & Co. 16mo, pp. 280. Cloth, price $1.25. 


This book bears the mark of a definite object, and one which 
is creditable to the author, and to be commended heartily to 
the reading public. In the course of a story in itself very at- 
tractive to old and young, points of practical value are brought 
out; suggestions here and there occurring incidentally touch- 
ing food, clothing, the moral and intellectual training of the 
young, and the economies of private and social life. The aim 
of the writer evidently is to illustrate, by a series of new pic- 
tures, how a family in circumstances which the world deems 
needy, and even iudigent, may procure a modicum of conrfort 


for itself, actually experience much real enjoyment, and be in- 


strumental in conferring solid benefits on those around it.. A 
striking feature of the book is its naturalness. The book de- 
serves a wide circulation for the excellent lessons it inculcates 
in old and young. 


A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC FOR INTERMEDIATE, GRAMMAR, 
AND COMMON SCHOOLS. By Edward Olney, professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Michigan, and author of a 
series of mathematical text-books. New York: Sheldon & 
Co. For sale by Lee & Shepard, Boston. Price, for examin- 
ation, 35 cents, 


This book is a decidedly practical treatise; all statements of 
principles, definitions, and rules are made in the most concise 
and accurate manner. The author has furnished ina single 
volume all the arithmetic essential for a good English educa- 
tion, and for admission to any college or university in the 
country. The demand for a book eminently practical, suited 
to the wants of the schoolroom in our graded schools, has been 
most satisfactorily met by Professor Olney. It furnishes a 
great variety of problems taken from every-day life and expe- 
rience, and in the full and clear treatment of interest, percent- 
age, discount, commission, stocks, United States bonds, broker- 
age, and the great variety of examples on each subject, it 
is unequalled. The metric system is fully and clearly treated. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Will Carlton is at work upon a stirring Christmas ballad 
for the Christmas number of Wide Awake. 

— Robinson’s Epitome of Literature, published in Philadel- 
phia, has been purchased by the Literary World, Boston, and 
will hereafter be merged in that journal. 

— D. Lothrop & Co., have in press ‘‘ More Ways than One,” 
by Alice Perry, the author of Esther Pennefather, the initial 
volume of Harper’s Library of American Fiction. 

— Lippincott & Co. will soon bring out a revised and en- 
larged edition of their Geographical Gazetteer, which was issued 
in 1866. 

— It is said that ‘‘ Dorothea Alice Shepherd,” the author of 
How Two Girls Tried Farming, No. II1. of D. Lothrop & Co.’s 
popular Idle-Hour Series, is Elia Farman, the editor of Wide 
Awake, who tells a true story charmingly, and this is one of 
the best ever written. 

— Among D. Lothrop’s recent publications for Sabbath 
schools are Ruth Erskine’s Crosses, by ‘‘ Pansy,’ and Snow- 
Hill Girls, by *‘ Mitchella.”? ‘‘ Pansy’s’’ books are deservedly 
popular, and her name will suggest The Chatauqua Girls, of 
which the volume named is a sequel. 

— A. Williams & Co., Boston, publish a compendium of the 
most important drugs, with their doses, according to the metric 
system. It has been prepared by W. F. Whitney, M.D., and 
F. H. Clark, apothecary to the Boston dispensary. It serves 
to show the advance of the metric system in medical practice. 

— Ernest Legouvé’s Art of Reading comes to us in full, 
translated and illustrated with copious notes, mainly biograph- 
ical, by Edward Roth, from the press of Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger, Philadelphia. A portrait of the enlightened 
Frenchman, its author, is given, and the text and notes are 
equally suggestive and valuable. 

— Lee & Shepard, Boston, will publish soon a Biographic 
Esthetic Study of Shakespeare, by George H. Calvert; Castle 
Foam, a novel of Russian life, by H. W. French; Practical 
Hints on Wood Engraving, by W. J. Linton; Room for One 
More, by Mary Thacher Higginson; Magellan, by George M. 
Towle; The Keys of Sect, by the Rev. Dr. J. M. Sturtevant; 
Short Studies of American Authors, by Colonel Higginson. 

— Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin have in preparation for 
the holidays some very attractive juvenile books, made under 
the superintendence of the branch house in New York, the 
cuts only coming from England. Among them are Pictures 
and Stories for our Darlings ; Little Folks for ’79; The Three 
Brown Boys and Other Happy Children; Sunny Days for 
Little People, and Little Playfellows, and Childhood’s Happy 
Hours. All theseare American. New editions are also brought 
out of The Little Chatterer, of the handsome Little Folks’ Pic- 
ture Gallery, now in its twenty-sixth thousand, and of the lat- 
ter’s companion volume, Picture Album for Little Folks. 
Something unique and taking is The Little Folks’ Painting. 
Book, a volume which collects Miss Edwards’ charming pic- 
tures. Besides excelling in the beauty of pictures, they are 
also remarkable for the good taste that characterizes their covers 
— Messrs. Porter & Coates have removed to elegant quarters 
on the corner of Chestnut and Ninth streets in Philadelphia. 
This house is well known among the educational men as pub- 
lishers of Raub’s Readers and Arithmetics, Buckwalter’s Spel. 
lers, Brown’s Algebra, Sharples’ Geometry, Dunglison’s Phys- 
iology, Blair’s Rhetoric, etc. Their general catalogue is very 
extensive and interesting. It includes many of the standard 
works,in various branches of English literature, — Macaulay’s 
History of England, Martineau’s History of England, Comte 
de Paris’ History of the Civil War in America, and many other 
historical works ; various editions of the standard poets,— 
Shakespeare, Byron, Scott, Moore, Wordsworth, and others; 


several editions of Dickens’ complete works, and of the Waverly 
Novels ; the international series of novels, comprising twenty- 
one volumes of the best works of modern fiction; the Fir 
Encyclopedia of Poetry, —the most complete collection of 
Euglish poetry published, which has, within a year of its pub- 
lication, run through six large editions. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Little Folks in Feathers and Fur, 4to, pp. 290, cl. - Mrs Thorn Miller EP Dutton & Co $2 25 
Nimpo’s Troubles. 16mo, 200,cl. - - - as 1 25 
Life of Sir Walter Scott. With eight steel plates. Sv. J E Lockhart Houghton, Osgood & Co 4 50 
Tom Brown at Oxford. Newed. i6mo,cl. - - Thomas Hughes “ a 1 25 
The Marble Family. A novel. 12mo. - - - Shaler Hillyer J B Lippincott & Co 
Webster’s Great Speeches. With Essay by E. P. Whipple. Little, Brown & Co 3 00 
Memoir and Writings of Benj. R. Curtis. 2 v., 8vo, cl. “ “ “ 6 00 
Consumption and How to Prevent it. 16mo, cl. Dr Thomas J Mays G P Putnam’s Sons 1 00 
The New Plutarch. Vol. 1—Abraham Lincoln. 16mo. Chas G Leland “ “ “ 1 00 
Mate to Mate. 12mo, cl. - - - - - Mrs T K Sharkey a “ “ 1 75 
The Rights of the Body. Pp. 25, paper. - - Rev 8 R Calthrop # « - 08 
‘The Two Breaths. Pp. 20,paper. - - - - Rev Chas Kingsley “ 08 
Young Maugars. A novel. 16mo,cl. - - . André Theurie D Appleton & Co 60c, 1 00 
The Spectator. Newed. 6 vols., 8vo,cl. - - - “ ss as 12 00 
My Queen. A tale. Paper. - - “ “ “ 25 
Afternoons with the Poets. Post 8yo,cl. - - - CD Deshler Harper & Bros 
Burke. 12mo,cl. - - - John Morley “ “ 15 
German Principia. Part II. 12mo. - - Smith 
Complete Works of Charles Dickens. 15 vols., 12mo, cl. John W Lovell 50 
Bradbury’s Eaton’s Practical Arithmetic. 12mo, pp. 370. W F Bradbury Thompson, Brown & Co 95 
History of England. 12mo, pp. 160, cl. - - AP Stone sed 95 
The Musical Guide. 12mo, pp. 130, boards. W Tilden 67 
Ann’s Elements of French Grammar. 12mo, pp. 76, cl. Dr P Henn E Steiger 35 
Hints toward a National Culture of Young Americans, 8 8 Boyce “4 25e, 50 
Lovel the Widower. - - - - - - WM Thackeray Geo Monroe 10 
Game Birds. - - - - - - - Thos Alexander . 20 
Practical Boat-sailing. Cl. - - - - - Donglas Frazar Lee & She 1 00 
Our Mutual Friend. Paper. - - - H R Shattuck 25 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Our readers will be pleased to notice the an- 
nouncement of the new book firm of A. C, 
Armstrong & Son, 714 Broadway, New York, 
in our issue of this week. Mr. Andrew A. Arm- 
strong has had an experience of thirty-four 
years with books and authors. In forming the 
new house he has associated with himself his 
son, J. S. Armstrong, formerly of the firm of 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. The new firm has 
taken a large and eligibly-located store at No. 
714 Broadway, New York, which is now open 


for the publication of standard books and the 
sale of rare imported volumes. The list of 
Messrs. Armstrong & Co. includes the cream 
of the well-known Riverside edition of stand- 
ard books, originally published by William H. 
Veazie, of Boston, and latterly by W. J. Wid- 
dleton, of New York, together with the entire 
list of books formerly issued by Albert Mason. 

We invite special attention to Suplsé’s 
Trench on Words. It contains 100 pages of 
valuable new matter. Its new arrangement 
adapts it to school use admirably, and is prob- 
ably the best book of its kind in the language. 
Gould’s Good English, or Popular Errors in 
Language, has fifty pages of new matter, and 
the old text thoroughly revised. Conning- 
ton’s neid of Virgil is universally admitted 
to be one of the most scholarly translations of 
the Latin poet, and remarkable for its fidelity 
to the nicer shades of meaning in the original. 
Messrs. Armstrong & Son also publish the 
splendid unabridged editions of Hallam, and 
May’s Constitutional History of England, both 
of which are now used in Harvard and Yale 
Colleges as text-books. Send for their new 
catalogue and price-list. 


THe special attention of teachers and stu- 
dents of the German language is invited to the 
announcement of Messrs. Ginn & Heath, 13 
Tremont Place, Boston, of a Short German 
Grammar, by E S. Sheldon, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. The plan of the work is pronounced by 
the most competent and experienced teachers 
of the German to beadmirable. By it the stu- 
dent is led as rapidly as possible to reading the 
language. The principles are given fully, but 
without useless technicalities. It really con- 
tains, in spite of its small size, more informa- 
tion of value to the student than many much 
larger works. This has been accomplished by 
a careful study of brevity and simplicity in the 
language used, and by omitting or giving com- 
paratively little attention to a number of gram- 
matical points which are of little or no assist- 
ance in learning to read German. Nothing es- 
sential, however, has been omitted. The exer- 
ercises are intended to fix in the memory the 
most important grammatical principles of the 
language. With this object in view, the diffi- 
cult subject of the order of words in German is 
taken up step by step and illustrated in the ex- 
ercises. A brief summary of the rules for order 
is given later, after all the important principles 
have been studied and repeated] 
The words used in the examples and in the ex- 
ercises are the simple and complete words which 
occur oftenest in German prose. The student 
accordingly has a comparatively easy task in 
learning them, especially if he begins to read 
German before he finishes the study of the 
grammar. Sample copies sent by the publish- 
ers postpaid for 75 cent« 


Iw procuring Physical Apparatus and Chem- 
icals for Colleges, Seminaries, and High 
Schools, it is of the utmost importance to 
secure only reliable and accurately-adjusted 
machinery and pure chemicals. It may save a 
few dollars at first to buy cheap apparatus and 
common druggists’ chemicals, but it is in the 


long run false economy, and a waste of time of 
the students. We invite the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of E. B. Benja- 
min, 10 Barclay street, New York, who has 
been one of the old reliable manufacturers in 
this de ment, and who sells nothing which 
he will not guarantee. All his articles are 
graduated under his own personal supervision. 


Messrs. G. P, PutNAm’s Sons furnish the 
very best class of educational books found in 
the American market. We need only to ask 
our readers to examine the announcement they 
make in this issue of THE JOURNAL, to be con- 


vinced of the correctness of the above state- 
ment. Such enterprise, in behalf of the litera- 
ture of education, should be appreciated, and 
educators should encourage these publishers 
by a liberal patronage. 


UNEMPLOYED teachers and others who are 
seeking employment should read the card of 
E. B. Treat, in this week’s issue. Mr. Treat 
publishes the best line of books sold by sub- 
scription, in this or any other country; and he 


isaman of the most reliable character. Cor- 
respond with him for terms. His books are 
all useful, and should find their way to every 
good home in the land. As business is im- 
proving throughout the country, agents for 
such books cannot fail to do well. 


Tue suffrages of travelers, if honestly taken, 
would rank the ‘‘ St. Nicholas’’ hotel in New 
York as inferier to none in the world for su- 


perb luxury of table, apartments, and general 
conveniences and atcommodations. It is so 
well known, in fact, that any description would 
be almost like gilding refined gold or painting 
the lily. 


Gro. F. Kine, 27 Hawley Street, Boston, 
furnishes an admirable school and office lead 


neil. No. 2, for office use, marks well. 
ive him a call. 


F. J. BARNARD, the bookbinder, has re- 
turned, and is now ready for business. See 
his card on the first page of Tux JouRNAL. 


THE third edition of King’s Hand-book of 
Boston will be published this week. 


———--e@e--- 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Musical Guide : A Practical Manual for Instruc- 
tion in Vocal Music in Day Schools. By W. 8. Tilden. 
Boston: Thompson, Brown & Co. 

The Great Speeches and Orations of Daniel Webster. 
With an Essay on Daniel Webster as a master of Eng- 
lish style, by Edwin P. Whipple. Boston: Little, 


Brown & Co. One volume, octavo, 722 P es. $3.00. 
The Earl Mayfield. A novel. Philadelpha: T. 
B. Peterson & Co. 438 es, cloth. $1.50. 


Tom Brown at Ozford. A Sequel to “School Days 
ea ft By Thomas Hughes. Boston: Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. 2 vols. in one; 430 pp. $1.25. 

American Poems: Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant. 
Holmes, Lowell, and Emerson; with Biographical 
Sketches and Notes. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 


$1.00. 
*| The Iliad of Homer. Books 1.,11., 111. By Arthur 
Sidgwick and Robert P. Keep. YVoston: John Allen. 


16mo, cloth. $1.00. 


Two Important Books in the ‘‘ Hand-Book ”’ Series, 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
guage. By Pror. Lounspury. $1.00. 


HISTORY OF AMER. POLITICS. 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, 75 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
235 12 East 23d Street, New York. 
PANSY’S NEW BOOK, 
BUTH ERSKINE’S CROSSES, is the most 
successful book of the year. It gives a farther his- 
tory of the famous Chatauqua Girls. $1.50. 


236 D. LOTHROP & 00., Publishers, Boston. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED. 
A graduate of Princeton desires a position as Princi- 
1 of an Academy or High-school, or as teacher of 
lassics or Mathematics. as had four years’ experi- 
ence, and offers satisfactory testimonials as to qualifica- 
tions and record as ateacher, Address J. C. P., Box 
B., East Derry, N. H. 233 d 


WANTED, 
Bya pou of large experience in teaching Zlocution 
and the Classics, a situation as Assistant Teacher in a 
large Preparatory School, to instruct in these branches. 
yy ty “A. B.,” this office. 216 tf 


ANTED.—By a competent gentleman of large 
experience, a situation as Principal of an Acade- 
my, or Superintendent of Schools. Address X, this 
Oifice. 207 tf 


School Teachers. 

Special stock of Pictures, in sheets and cards ; whole- 
sale prices given to all Teachers; prices marked; samples 
sent free to Teachers; catalogue free to all. New Xmas 
Cards rec’d. J. JAY GOULD, 10 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TEACHERS 
In Maine and New Hampshire, 


Send for Circulars and Copy of Commeon-School 
Question Book (enlar, ed. 1879), by A. H. GRAIG, 


Agents wanted. Liberal commissions ; special rates 
PAGE 


to clubs. - A. 
Price of Book, (Agent for Me. and N. fi.) 
$1°50.”’} (2s tt} BURLINGTON, ME, 


School and College Text-Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 Broadway, N. Y. 


SUPLEE’S TRENCH ON WORDS. 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. BY RicuARpD CuE- 
NEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Ar- 
ranged for Class Book, from the Latest Revised Eng- 
lish Edition. With an Exhaustive Analysis, Addi- 
tional Words for Illustration, and Questions for Ex- 
amination, by THoMAs D, SUPLEE, Head-master of 
St. Augustine’s College. 


“TRENCHES STUDY OF WORDS” has 
long been a well-known and favorite study, though but 
poorly adapted heretofore to school use. In its new 
arrangement it must prove more acceptable than ever. 
400 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Also just ready, an entirely new edition (without the 
Sup/ee matter) from the last English edition, revised, of 
TRENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
1 vol., 12mo, 303 pages, $1.25. 


CONINGTON’S ASNEID. 
THE AZ.NEID OF VIRGIL. Translated, rendered 
into English Octosyllabic Verse, by the Rev. Joun 
CONINGTON, late Professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. Crown 8vo, extra cloth, $2.25, 


This translation of the Aineid has been universal! 
admitted the most attractive. It has gained pre-emi- 
nence by its novelty, the singular felicity of its diction, 
its constant animation, and great variety united with 
consummate scholarship in its remarkable fidelity to 
the nicer shades of meaning in the original.” 


GOOD ENGLISH: or, POPULAR 
ERRORS IN LANGUAGE. By Epwp. 8. Gou Lp. 
An entirely new edition, with many alterations and 
additions, and including an elaborate essay on Cler- 
ical Elocution. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 


Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. Supplies for 
Colleges and Schools at a reduced price. 236 b 


FOR EVERY 
The Common-School Question Book, 
ENLARCED EDITION, (879. 
By A. H. CRAIG. 
tions clearly answered, compiled 
from Twelve different Branches 
of Study as used in onr Common 
12mo, cloth, 340 pp. #1.50. 
Sample copy sent to any address on receipt of price. 
A Grand Work for Reviews in Schools, 
Rates for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Circu- 
lars, sent to any address on receipt of Scent amp. 
ACENTS WANTED, 
Local Agents are reporting sales of 15, 20, 25, and even 
30 names secured in one day. It is a work that has long 
been needed. It has no opposition. Terms to Agents 
books the country. Confidential Term 
sent on receipt of stamp. 
Address Cc. W. HAGAR, Genl. Agt., 


Teacher and Student. 
Important and Practical Ques- 
end Schools. 
CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introducto 
In every Town, County, and State in the country. 
are very liberal. Jt is one of the v best subscription- 
232 tf PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N, Y, 


a week in you to 2 T f 


Ladies, introducing our NEW BOOK. Its un- 

rivaled contents of Prose and Poetry by 300 
eminent authors, elegant illustrations, and artistic bind. 
ing make it a welcome guest in every HOME. Introduc- 
tion by THEO. L. CUYLER, D.D. 

The new editions and reduced prices of our Standard 
Illustrated, Religious, Historical, Agricultural, and 
Medical Works, with best terms and quick sales, are 
reasons why LIVE spouts coin money in their sale. A 
single ent has sold over 7000 copies. A few more 
wanted for Fall and Winter work. E. B. TREAT, 805 
Broadway, New York. 236 d 


CASH BUSINESS. $50 TO $200 A 
Avi: for Agent, Teachers, Students, and 


This book needs no Endorsement.—Dnr. Parmer. 


| DAS. 


DR. MARCH’S 
NEW BOOK, 

In this new volume the popular author of NIGHT 
SOENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrillin 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, an 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find this Book 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the market, 
Terms I al. Circulars free. Address J. 
McOURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 1 


Wanted, Teachers, 


To canvass for the Journal of Education, the 
Teacher, the Good Times, and other publications. 


Cc. 
78 


LIBERAL VALUABLE 
COMMISSIONS PREMIUMS 
PAID. OFFERED. 


As we are now appointing our summer agents, Teachers 
in all parts of the country desiring re employ- 
ment daring the coming vacation and Institute season 


ld at once address 
should at onc THOMAS w. BICKNELL, 


223 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALL WANT IT! 


Another Valuable Premium 
WEBSTER’S 


ational Pictorial 
DICTIONARY. 
1040 Pages. Over 600 Engravings. 


A Dictionary of about Pifty Thousand 
(50,000) Words,—their derivation, pro- 
nunciation, and various meanings. 


A Pronouncing Vocabulary of over 
Forty-five Hundred (4500) Geographical 
Names, and over Twenty-eight Hundred 
(2800) Biographical Names. 


A Pronouncing Vocabulary of over 
Five Thousand (5000) Greek and Latin 
Proper Names. 

A Pronouncing Vocabulary of over 
Four Thousand (4000) Scriptural Proper 
Names; &c., &c. 


HOW TO GET IT. 


SEND US 
4 New Subscribers and $10 


FOR THE 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


SEND US 
{0 New Subscribers and $10 


FOR THE 


PRIMARY TEACHER. 


SEND US 
{0 New Subscribers and $10 


FOR THE 


GOOD TIMES. 


A Little Effort will Secure this Valuable Work. 


we Our new Premium List and Terms to 


ty | Agents, Prospectus of Publications, Specimen 


Copies, &c., may be had free on application. 


Address THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
236 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


DP AND DOWN THE MERRIMAC. A 
vacation trip. By PLIny STEELE Boyp. Dedicated 
to John G. Whittier. 16mo. Paper covers. 50 cts.; 
cloth, $1.00, 

A genial and witty account of a trip up and down 


the Merrimac. Read it; it will be the mA best thing 
to going, and if you go, be sure to take it along with you. 


234 tf D. LOTHROP & CO., Pubs., Boston. 
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DIRECTORY. 


Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Schools, Academies, &c. 


‘COLLEGES. 
{LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 


nosTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
B Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J AS. W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
/ Champaign, qm, J. M. Greeory, LL.D., t. 


1 ‘OLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue 
/ Gxo. F. MaGooy, D.D. 


etc., address s the ident, 


)DLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
pea von etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


WARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 
~ SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 


\AJESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


AHANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
M Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


{/"steteat Dope OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


Medical De ent. For circulars and informa- 
n address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


VALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two Sins 


Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
years. Fall term opens Sept. 2%, For circular, address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


PAONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
) For catalogue or information, address, at New 
‘Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 ScHOOL St., BOSTON. 


WALTER Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 5522 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


AT WORCESTER. For Both Sezes. 
ext entrance examination, re 9, 1879. 
55 zz Address E. H. Principal. 


nn STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mags, 
The next entrance examination, Sept. 3, 1879. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, ~ 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
TE SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 


‘or Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Westr¥iExp, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J, G. ScoTr. 133 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For LADIES. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
ncipal, 69 Chester 


quare, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Yi Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass, A home school of excellent advantages. 


Address Coas, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 
Me PLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Lite and artistic advanta- 


gessuperior, Revs.C.V. SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ILDEN. LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
RAM ORouTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss ADA L, HOWARD, President. 


Ween! TON FEMALE SEMINAR Mass. 


will begin its forty-fifth School Year Thursday, 
t.11. For information apply to Miss A. E. CARTER 
es. A. Coss, Esq., Norton, Mass. 231 


PREPARATORY. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. 
Hon. CHAS, FRANCIS ADAMS, Chair. of Managers. 
Tt School Year begins Sept. 10th. 
lirteen pupils out of fourteen passed the examina- 
ton at Harvard College this year. Fustion, 9169 a 


year. Board, $350. A new circular just issu 
ply for information to WM. EVERETT, Ph.D. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 259—265 Boylston St., 
Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
o erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
tort Tr, accommodate pe of both sexes from three 
years of age. Special students 


in all sections of Upper Department. 


_ YLOCK INSTITU TE, South Williamstown, 

arkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 

'y8 for Coll or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
zues address Beng. F. A.M., Principal. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boar School for both sexes. Ex moderate. 
* or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Pri neipal. 802 


College 63 an” 


v. 
Greenwich, R. 1. 


PREPARATORY. 


QAzM4Y. An educated German family receives a 
7 limited number of studious persons wishing instruc- 
tion and constant practice in German, with board 
instruction in French, I » Piano, Singing an 
Harmony, if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 
PLAOE, Concord, Maas. 205 zz 


mes MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B, METOALF, Superintendent. 56 


EWISTOWN (PA.) ACADEMY. On plan of best 
Preparatory Schools. W. 4a. ScHUYLER, A.M., Prin. 


M Ys TIC’ VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuOKLYN, A. M. 


JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


RCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped, Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


IA/EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
W Address N. T, ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


Publishers. 


Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold 
Nancy Lee, We'd Better Bide a Wee, 
Janet's Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, Killarney, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skelter alop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia’s March, Black Key Mazurka, Me Party 
Waltze, Speak to Me, When the Corn is Waving 
Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
Popular music. ch 5 ets.; any 6 for 35 cts.3 or i3 

shers, WM. H. BONER i +» 1102 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St, Philadelphia. 
Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 . 
sing 


$vo), as well as special Catalogues of Books on 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen 
facture, Steam, Mechanica, Machinery, Metallar 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popu 
tion, etc., sent free to any address. 19 a2 


KINDERGARTENS. 


INDERGARTEN,. Miss GARLAND and Miss WEs- 

TON will reopen their class for training Kindergarten 
teachers, Nov. 3. A thorough English education, good 
general culture, and ability to sing are requisite. Ex- 
aminations held in October. Number limited. No stia- 
dents received after the class is formed. Address, 52 
Chestnut Street, Boston. 234 h 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 
Training School. Reorganized with full faculty. 
hree full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
wey, ee with State Board of Instruction, com- 
of six leading Superintendents and Professors 
the of one week each, 
commencing Ju » and clos t uat exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879, ms 
Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
St., Cleveland, O., from October to April; and at 
Worthington from April to October; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing the 
course at either place. Address JOHN OGDEN, Princ., 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Kindergartner, 
Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 203 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers. 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENED Nov. Ist, 1878, 
7 East Twenty-Second St., New Verk. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS . 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, } Principals, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


* Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, ofall American Kinder; ners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the increasing success of the Kinder- 

n is due, and her pupils have accomplished more 
an all the rest.”’—Galary. 207 tf 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 zz Wellesley, Mass. 


SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


ARE OBTAINED BY 


The Western Bureat of Education, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 


Messrs. KLEIN & KIMBALL, Western Publishers of 
the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS OF Ep- 
UCATION, desire to announce that they have greatly 
increased their facilities for ~~ 4 itions for 
Teachers, and for supplying schools wi uperintend- 
ents, Principals, and Assistants. Their calls come not 
only from Public Schools, but from Academies, Semina- 
ries, and Colleges, and are for Teachers of every e, 
from the primary to the city Superintendent or College 
Professor. The areas is endorsed by leading educa- 
tors thronghout the country, among whom are the fol 
lowing: 

on. NEWTON BATEMAN, Illinois, 
Prest. J. L. PICKARD, lowa, 
Hon. A. D. WHITE, New York, 
Prof. D. 8. JORDAN, Indiana, 
Prof. G. E. PATRIOK, Kansas, 
Prof. H. T. Eppy, Ohio. 

Correspondence from School-officers and Teachers 
is invited. Circulars and Application-forms will be 
sent upon request. Address 

KLEIN & KIMBALL 
N. W. Cor. Randolph and LaSalle Sis., 

218 tf CHICAGO, ILL. 

R OBINSONEAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 

. from the year 1 to 2600, with Kquation and Interest 
Tables. Indispensable to book-keepers, school teach- 
ers, etc.; useful and Se the home Prices, 
75e, 50¢, 25c, 15¢, according to binding, etc. Mailed on 
receipt of price and 3-ct. stamp. Endorsed by this jour- 
pal. "W. ROBINSON, Author, efc., 64 Federal it. Boston. 


$777 0. Viowuny, Augusta, Me, 2182s 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 
15 Bromfield Street. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager, 


New-Engt 
Dopesitery | cucational Goods 
Educational Publications AND 


Teachers’ ‘‘Wants’’ 
A SPECIALTY. 


STANDARD WORKS FOR TEACHERS. 


OF 
Cowperthwalt & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The School Bulletin, monthly, per year.......... $1 00 
8000 nt’s Questions, complete, with Keys... 2 00 
Alden’s First Principles of Political Economy.. 75 
Bardeen’s Common-school Law.................- 
DeGraff’s School-room Guide........... 1 50 
Chorus.... ...... 3 
Beebe’s First Steps Among Figures.............. 1 00 
Hoose’s Studies in Articulation............ owe oo 
Methods of Teaching.............--..... 1 00 
Bulletin Speller, and Composition-book, each.. 1 
Wells’s System of Penmanship, with Guide..... 1 00 
Complete Catalogue, 400 titles, to any address... 06 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 
219 tf Syracuse, N. Y. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
ican Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, 
Lord’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 


Valuable Text - Books. 


Send for Circulars and Prices of 


Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 

Whipple’s Animal Analysis. 

Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 

Kirkland’s Short History of France. 

Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 

Mason & Laler’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 
Address JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 

117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


ILLIPS & HUNT, 
P H 9 Have Just Issued 
CHAUTAUQUA TEXT- BOOKS. 
No. 13. Anglo Saxon. Prof. Albert 8. Cook..... .20 
14. Horace Mann. Prof. W. F. A.M. .10 
“ 15. Frebel. Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, A.M..... 
Beyond the Grave. Being three Lectures before 
Chautauqua Assembly in 1878, with Papers on 
Recognition in the Future State, and other Ad- 
denda. By Bishop Randolph 8. Foster 12mo, 1.25 
Studies in Theism. Borden P. Bowne. 12mo.... 1,75 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York, 


Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . ° 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis ‘ . 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
McCullech’s Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


$5 to $20 Cos, Portiond, Me. 


The Burlington Route! 


KANSAS CITY, CHICAGO CoUNCIL BLUFFS, 
ATCHISON, — TOoO— And OMAHA, 


Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars. 
C., B. & Q. Drawing Boum Cars. 
C.,B & Q. Dining-Cars, (Meals 75 cts.) 
Horton's Reclining Chairs, Free 


For all Points in 


KANSAS, COLORADO, 
TEXAS, and 
ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA. 


For Fares and Sleeping-car Accommodations apply to 


C. W. SMITH, Traffic Manager, Chicago. 
5; . A. BEAN, Gen’! Eastern Pass’r Agent. 


213 R. WOOD, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Chicago. 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progres- 
sive, and Best Equipped, 


HENCE THE 


MOST RELIABLE FRAILWAY CORPORATION 
OF THE GREAT WEST. 

hicago, Council Bluffs, and California Line, 

hicago, Sioux City, and Yankton Line, 

hicago, Clinton, Dubuque, and LaCrosse Line, 

hicago, Freeport, and Dubuque Line, 

hicago, LaCrosse, Winona, and Minnesota Line, 

fhicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis Line, 

hicago, Milwaukee, and Lake Superior Line, 

hicage, Green Bay, and Marquette Line, 


| 


/ 


2 
OS 


The Advantages of these Lines are: 

1, If the poner is going to or from any point in 
the entire West and North-West, he can buy his tickets 
via some one of this Company’s lines, and be sure of 
reaching his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS. 

2. The greater part of its lines are laid Steel Rails. 

3. It is the short line between all important points. 

4. Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest 
improvements for comfort, safety, and convenience. 

. The only Road in the West running the celebrated 
Pull. Hotel Cars between Chicago and Council Bluffs. 

6. It isthe only Road running the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and St. Paul, 
Green Bay, Freeport, LaCrosse, Winona, Dubuque, 
McGregor Milwaukee. 

7. It makes connections with all lines crossing at in- 
termediate points. 


at Home Ticket Office, address aw ent of the Co. or 
MARVIN HUGHITT, W.H.S 
Gen’] Manager, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
Chicago, Ill. 207 Chicago, Til. 


Three Months’ Trial. 


This offer holds good till October 9. 


FILL OUT THIS BLANK AND MAIL IT. 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
Inclosed find 60 cents for “The Journal of Education” for three months, in 
accordance with your offer to new subscribers. 


POSt Office 
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Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & 00. 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 
f F Appleton’s Readers, ready March 1, 1878; 
Rl AD RS by Supt. Harris, of St. Louis; ‘Supt. 
koff, of Cleveland, and Prof. Mark Bailey of Yale 
College." New Features; Better Methods; Low Price. 
If you want the best and cheapest books, be sure and 
send fer New Ai Wists 
ementary ; w American; 
HISTORY, the World; Willard’ Pree is wh. H 7 
by Diagrams and Tabi es; P rimers of His 
ANGI AGE. Picture-object Language Eng- 
lish Grammar; Composition; Rhetoric; 
Primers of » logy; dies 


in Bryant; 
Memory Gems ‘ 


GEOGRAPHY, 


Primary 
mer of Geography tline ; cards, 
£9 Leading Text Books in all ts of Study. 
Catalogues 


Mm. W. 


Ag’t for New-Eng. 
Beaton ee” 


J. H. BUTLER & OO. 
Philadel Pa. 


LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST! 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


Reading Charts, 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION, 
1. THE WORD METHOD, 
By) 2. PHONIC ANALYSIS 
}3 3. THE A-B.C METHOD. 
30 Nos. ina Set. 261 33> Inches in Size. 
On Walnut Roller. With Brackets. 


ONLY $6.00 PER SET. 


Because of their and 
we believe that these Charts ‘WANTED IN 
EVERY SCHOOL. 


31 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
ie? commission to Clubs and Agents. 


EB Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William St, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pean., 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
Classics. 
one English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem'’s New Latin-English 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*.* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Andersen’s Histories and Hist’1 Beaders; 
Theomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra 
KMeetel’s French Course; 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Higher Lessens in English; 
Hatchisen’s Physiclog ony and 
Hendersen’s Test-We in Eng 

D. WILLIAMS, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, 
4 Madison 8t., . 23Franklin 8t., 


eOBERT 8. DAVIS & CO. 
36 Bromfield S., B 
Grewnleafs Mathematical Series. 
University Algebra (Wells). 
Giverts Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Tadeo ndent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 


ormation, address the Publishers 
8. BEEDE. Keokuk, In.. 0. LEACH, Aate. 


CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO. 
The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Pri State Normal Schoo 

Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instraction. 
apath’s Histories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; U of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Su Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 
Forbriger’s Patent owing ablets. —A 
complete course in seven books blet form, pre- 
= a solid surface, their size and com ens, 
ee character, their novel on, 
gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
aad low price, place them in advance of all other draw. 


books. 
*, Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A SHORT GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
By E. 8. SHELDON, of Harvard College. 


The object of this Grammar is to lead the 
rapidly as ible to reading German. 


chnicalities. The book is small. 


learnin 


t | principles of th 


tion of the —* les. 
Sample copy, 75 cts., post-paid. 
CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 


236 a Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


upll as 
ecessary 
mniatical principles are given fully without useless 
All statements are 
brief, direct, clear. Matters of little or no value in 

to read German are omitted. The exercises 
are des ned to fix in the mind the most important 


The order of fs in German is taken up step by 

step, and illustrated in the exercises. The examples 
ond: exercises are made up of the words and construc- 

tions most frequently met in German prose. A sum- 

mary of rules follows the study and repeated applica- 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Warren’s| Geographies. 


eries and political changes, including 


BERLIN-TREATY CHANGES IN 
ERIES IN AFRIC 
POLITIC HANGES SOUTH AMERICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN AFRICA. 


State, showing all the town boundaries, are now ready. 
Address the Publishers or their nearest agent: 
BOSTON : E. C. McClintock, 15 Bromfield St. 


NEW 
208b CHICAGO: F.8. Belden, 25 Washington St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Editions for 1879, showing all the recent discov- 


SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR NEW ENGLAND, with 


full descriptive text and double-page map for each 


YORK : Wm. H. Whi itney, 142 Grand St. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


PUBLISH 
Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . » 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, - Sots. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, .. . . 6Octs. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 


duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
104 az 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OS OSGOOD & 


Will be glad to send to an 
logue of their Educational Books, including 

Greene’s English Langu age; Its Gram- 
matical and Logical Principles (a new and 
important book) 

ndrews’ Latin Text-Books, 

Beotta’s Hand-Beooks of Literature, 
Ceolbura’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Murdoch’s Vecal Culture, 
and Works in Literary Criticism, History, and other 
excellent books for Teachers. 211 


Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 


a Descriptive Cata- 


GET THE BEST. 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 
1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
FOUR PAGES OF COLORED PLATES. 
This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of 
4610 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF OF 9710 NAMES, 
ancient and modern, including now living, givin; 
National ty, Prof on, an 
Published by @. & 0. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Bluxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Martin’s Elem. Biclegy, .00 

s kL in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 

Sunier Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.35 

Jevon’s El tary I im Logic, 1.2 

Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 

Leckyer’s Elem. in -75 
lication. 


144 22 Bona New York 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 

42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 
A History of English Literature. 

In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth $1.75. 
of England. 
F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 

Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth...... + $1.50. 
The Great Events of History, 


From the Beginning oe = Christian Era till the 
F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


PORTER & COATES, 


Southwest Corner of Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH 
BRaub’s Nermal First Reader. 
Second 
Third 
Feuarth 
Fifth “é 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Complete 
Buckwalier’s Speller (new). 
Comprehensive ‘ 
Speaker. 
*Elderhorst’s Blewpipe Analysis. ¢ 
Blair’s Rhetoric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geomet cry. 


te Descriptive Catalogue se sent on application. 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm'’t, 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History 
Swinton'’s Word Book Series 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO, B. DAMON, 


Fu 14 Milk Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CoO., 


NEW YORE, 


Olmey’s Arithmetics, 
(A fall Common School course in two books.) 


Pattersen’s Spellers. 
Celten’s New Geographies. 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lossing’s Outline of U. S. Mistery. 
Mocker’s New Physiclogy. 

PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philesophy. 
Hills Elem. of Bheteric and Composition. 
Paimer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


For terms address 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Paysen 
Bartholomew's | Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Bianks. 
Pattersen’s Complete Composition 


Catalogues, etc., 


AY ABOUT WASHINGTON “TERRITORY. Address A, 
J. STEVENS, Neweastie, W. T. 24d 


Correspondence 
General E 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


@luey’s Algebras aud Higher Mathematics, 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
Publishers of $5 and 87 Park PI., New York. 


D. &. 8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art AND EpvucATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system of yg! re Drawing 
prepared for publie schools F. WALTER SMITH, 
méral supervisor of Sa. in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American | Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and f. es. sand plants represented in their 
colors, and ‘or with object- 
essons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 15522 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
2 Edwin P. Seaver, A.M., Head-master of © 
Boston, and Geo. A. Walton, 


The Metric System af Weights Meas- 
ures. Seaver & Walto 


Weorcester’s New Books. 
Correspondence solicited. 


or Walton's Arithmetics, Arithmet’l Tables,ete. | Hudson’s Greek & E 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational 


Guyot'’s New Ge 
Guyot’s Wall 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithm 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
ond mang valuable Grammar and High-schoo!l Text- 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 


WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 
180 93 Hawley Street, Boston. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 


758 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
And Adopted by the City of Beston, 


American Authors, 
A READING - BOOK FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 


§ | Edited by SAMUEL ELIOT, Superintendent of the 


Public Schools of Boston. 


“This volume differs from an ordi Reader in 
being made up of continuous ea. Ts use is in 
tended to increase the taste for with that, 
the power to read, both at school and at aK, “ 
1 vol., cloth, 412 pages. Price by mail, $1.00. 
Address the Publishers, or WM. WARE & CO., 
Franklin 8t., BOSTON, Mass. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


PUBLISH 
Hart’s German Classics for Seutanie. 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s ~~ en af Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementa cience Series (30 vols.), 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to ‘50 


Goodwin’s Cyclo. o, Biography (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry and School, 1. ~4 
Gombert’s French Per vol., 


Day’s Psychol Esthetics 
Steam and Loge. 


Nystrom’s Mec 

Sturtevant’s 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 


HAVE IN PRESS 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTIOAL 
In the Katon and Bradbury Mathematical Se 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40c. 


OF ENGLAND. 
A. P. STONE, LL.D., Supt. Schools, 
Mase. Based on and retainin portions of Worcester’s 
History, with ~ Ngan uts. Sent for examin- 
ation on receipt of 


THE 
S. TitpEN. For U ed and Graded 
Bhool. Sent for examination for 30c. 


KEY TO MESERVET’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


For use of Teachers, Now ready. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 80c. 
Correspondence solicited. 231 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Maury’s Goograp phies. 
Holmes’ Readers, >and Grammars. 


Venable’s Arithmetic bra, Geo . 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Seri Alge 


Johnston & Browne’ ‘glinh Literat 
DeVere’s French (4) 158 


VALUABLE TEXT - BOOKS. 


Now in Use in many of the Leading THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARIES. 


Green’s Hebrew Grammar. 8vo, cloth.......... $3.00 
** Elementary Hebrew Grammar. 12mo.. 1.25 


Chrestomathy. &8vo.... .......... -00 
Gesenius’ Hebrew & aldee Lexicon, 4to, 4% mor. 6.00 
Hebrew and English Lexicon, 18mo, 3 
Lettoris’ Hebrew Bible. Large type. 8v0..... 2.50 
Luzzatto’s Biblical Chaldaic Grammar. 12mo. 1.50 


Bagster’s Anal Greek Lexicon. 5.00 
Green’s Greek lish Lexicon. 18mo, % bd... 1.25 
Ragster’s Critieal ireek & Testam tament. 


Ditto, with Lexicon. 18mo, ba’ 
Greenfleld’s Greek Testament Lexicon, 32mo. 2.00 
English Ooncerdance. 12mo. 2. 
Published and for sale by 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
Full descriptive Catalogue (July, 1879) gratis. 


VAN ANTWERP, 


Publishers of the 


Harvey's Spellers, 
White's Arithmetics, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Harvey's Grammars, 
Penmanship, 


BRAGG & CO., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 
Harvey's Readers, Venable’s U. 8. History, 


Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton's Physics and Chemistry, 
Andrews’s Manual of Constitution, 
Hepburn's English Rhetoric, 
_ Morals and Manners, 


MORE LARGELY USED PUBLIC AND SCHOOLS THAN 
NY OTHER SERIE 


Descriptive and Price-List on application. 
WKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley Si., Bostoa. 
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